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CHAPTER  I. 

POLLY  HIMSELF. 

Out-of-doors  the  name  of  the  principal  boy  in  this 
story  was  "  Polly  Witter/7 
In-doors  it  was  Willy  Potter. 

I  suppose  you  understand  the  puzzle  ?  You  do  if 
you  have  had  boys  about  you  much.  Half  of  the 
boys  that  I  kno<y  defy  Grant  White  and  Dean  Trench, 
and  snap  their  fingers  at  common  usage  in  the  matter 
both  of  people's  names  and  words  in  general. 

It  was  a  night  in  early  spring.  The  weather  was  at 
that  balmy  period  when  the  snow  is  going,  and  there 
is  a  promise  of  the  general  "break  up."  Everybody's 
front  door  was  open.  Steps  upon  the  walk,  and  the 
voices  of  the  people  that  passed,  reached  one  in  the 
house  with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  summer  at  hand. 
The  Potters  were  at  supper — "  Potter  pere,  Potter 
mere,  Potter  frere,  Potter  soeur?  as  Will  himself  used 
to  count,  about  the  only  use  he  made  of  his  school- 
French;  Mrs.  Potter,  Mr.  Potter,  Polly,  and  Pollie, 
they  four  and  no  more — just  a  pretty  family  for  a 
round  tea-table,  a  double  buggy,  or  a  church  pew. 
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Tliey  were  chatting  together  with  unusual  cozmess 
when  there  was  a  shout  from  outside.  "  Pol-lee ! 
Pol-lee  Wit-ter-r-r ! " 

The  boys  going  down  town.  Will's  friends  pos- 
sessed a  wholesome  awe  of  the  inside  of  Will's  home, 
and  they  "  shied  "  at  Will's  mother. 

Willy  Potter's  father  was  a  mechanic,  working  for 
day -wages,  and  he  set  his  life  by  the  down-town  seven 
o'clock  bells.  Mrs.  Potter  set  her  life  by  the  same 
bells,  as  she  did  her  clock  and  her  table.  Therefore 
the  Potter  teas  were  later  than  at  some  other  houses 
whose  masters  and  mistresses  could  order  their  goings 
and  comings  and  their  meals  to  suit  themselves.  But 
from  a  boy's  point  of  view,  the  worst  thing  about  this 
seven  o'clock  arrangement  was,  that  Master  Polly  had 
often  to  sacrifice  the  last  half  of  his  supper  if  he  joined 
the  boys  when  they  went  down  town.  Kather  hard 
on  "  Polly"  this  was.  He  was  a  plump,  roundish 
fellow  with  red  cheeks,  who  liked  "  good  living,"  and 
plenty  of  it.  And  to-night  there  was  warm  biscuit 
and  maple  molasses — maple  molasses  fresh  from  the 
northern  sugar-trees,  brought  into  town  that  day. 

He  expanded  his  magnificent  lungs,  and  informed 
them  he  wasn't  quite  ready  to  go  in  this  wise: 
"  Wh-o-o-o-p ! " 

"Will  Potter!" 

His  mother  was  indignant.  She  had  jumped,  had 
spilled  her  tea.    Polly's  mouth  was  crammed  with 
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biscuit — he  had  been  "on  time''  from  the  first,  for 
he  was  expecting  the  boys,  and,  altogether — Well, 
the  whoop  was  well  enough,  I  suppose,  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  gate;  but  at  the  tea-table,  where  it 
begun — I  don't  think  Will  had  once  calculated  its 
effect  at  the  tea-table.  It  raised  his  mother's  hair  on 
her  head ;  it  raised  the  hair  on  his  father's  head ;  it 
raised  the  soft,  sunny  hair  on  the  pretty  head  of  the 
genuine  little  Pollie,  who  sat  at  Will's  left  hand;  and 
it  raised  Will's  own  hair,  for  that  matter. 

My  hero's  skin  was  as  thin  as  a  rose  leaf ;  and  now 
any  one  could  see  the  red  blood  rushing  up,  and  all 
over  his  forehead  and  around  his  neck.  He  bent  over 
his  plate,  and  ate  at  a  furious  rate.  How  a  boy  with 
such  fine,  silken-brown  hair,  and  with  such  a  thin, 
tender,  rose-leaf  skin,  could  be  such  a  good-for-nothing 
little  fellow  always  puzzled  me. 

A  slow  smile  came  creeping  over  the  faces  of  both 
father  and  mother  at  the  sight  of  Will's  confusion. 
They  said  not  a  wrord.  But  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  Will  saw  the  family  amusement,  and  the  fire  in 
his  face  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  he  pushed  from 
the  table  in  haste.  But  in  his  getting  away  the  chair 
went  over  with  a  slam,  and  then  he  hit  the  stove^ 
hearth  with  the  chair,  endeavouring  to  set  it  on  its  legs 
again. 

"Will,  Will!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  imploringly. 
But  Will  seized  his  hat  and  ran.    The  dining-room 
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door  banged  to  after  him.  Then  the  street  door  shook 
the  house.    And  then  ! 

"  Silence,  like  a  poultice  came 
To  heal  the  blows  that  sound  had  made." 

Perhaps  Dr.  Holmes  is  familiar  with  a  boy's  method 
of  shutting  doors. 

Mrs.  Potter  set  down  her  tea-cup.    There  were 
tears  in  her  eys. 

"Mercy  !  that  boy  has  made  a  perfect  wreck  of  my  . 
nerves.    Potter,  why  do  you  not  stop  his  going  down 
town  at  nights  ?  Why  don't  you  keep  him  at  home  ? 99 

"  Potter  "  was  a  large,  easy-stepping,  easy -speaking 
man. 

"  Well,  mother,  with  that  voice  of  his,  I  should  say 
the  sky  made  the  better  roof." 

Mrs.  Potter's  head  still  "rang."  Her  tears  were 
not  of  sorrow,  but  were  really  the  result  of  pain  of  the 
nerves. 

"/say  the  man  should  see  to  the  boy.  What  can 
I  do  when  he  knows  his  father  don't  care  ?  Potter, 
you  don't  see  that  he  is  kept  in  school,  nor  yet  do  you 
put  him  to  a  trade — you'll  rue  this  loose  reign  !" 

"  Softly,  softly,  mother.  Let  the  boy  grow  a  year 
or  two  more  on  the  natural  plan.  He  must  fill  his 
lungs  somewhere.  Of  course,  I'd  like  the  lad  to 
make  the  racket  at  home  where  be  belongs.  The 
running  down  town  is  the  old  tale.  If  the  roof 's  too 
low,  and  the  walls  draw  in  too  close,  the  big-lunged 
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children  won't  stop  at  home  to  suffocate — they  '11  up 
and  out  and  away  ! " 

The  only  trouble  with  all  this  very  excellent  speech 
was,  that  Mr.  Potter  said  it  in  a  calm  and  lofty  way, 
as  if  he  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  what- 
ever. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  familiar  with  these  ideas.  Still, 
she  winced  visibly.  After  a  scene  like  this,  the  lec- 
ture always  fell  upon  her  head,  never  upon  the  young 
offender's. 

It  isn't  the  place  here  to  analyse  Mrs.  Potter's  feel- 
ings. I  will  merely  confess,  in  Mrs.  Potter's  behalf, 
to  a  consciousness  that  it  wasn't  all  of  a  man's  and  a 
woman's  life  to  be  simply  father  and  mother,  nor  all 
of  home  to  be  simply  an  arena  where  children  may 
display  and  exercise  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
tastes  and  their  wishes. 

This  feeling,  whenever  it  came,  was  a  very  little 
one ;  but,  of  course,  Mrs.  Potter  didn't  have  it  all  the 
time— only  now  and  then,  when  she  and  Mr.  Potter 
came  into  active  discussion  concerning  Master  Tolly 
and  his  shortcomings  —  his  shortcomings  and  long- 
goings.  Nor  do  I  think  this  feeling  would  ever  have 
been  roused  if  Mr.  Potter  had  not  always  seemed  to 
her  to  be  anxious  only  for  the  children's  comfort,  the 
children's  convenience,  the  children's  welfare. 

But  Mrs.  Potter  was  a  strong  woman  in  every  sense, 
S&ve  in  the  matter  of  steady  nerves ;  and  she  long  ago 
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had  resolved  to  take  care  of  herself,  her  comfort,  her 
convenience,  her  welfare,  if  there  was  no  one  else  to 
do  it.  Now  such  a  resolution  well  carried  out,  makes 
a  strong  woman  nearly  always  a  bitter  and  selfish  one. 
The  salvation  of  Mrs.  Potter  was,  that,  having  a  large 
heart,  she  became,  for  all  this  resolution,  aggressive 
only  at  the  point  where  trodden  upon. 

Most  of  the  obstinacy  happened  to  be  in  Master 
Polly's  direction.  She  couldn't  and  wouldn't  have 
her  well-ordered  dining-room  turned  into  an  evening 
resort  for  Willy's  friends.  The  evening  was  the  best 
portion  of  her  day.  She  liked  the  centre  table  to 
herself,  and  the  house  in  quiet  while  she  read. 

Every  chair  in  the  room  out  of  place,  muddy  tracks 
on  the  carpet,  a  smudge  of  dust  in  the  morning  at 
sweeping-time,  her  illustrated  books  brought  out, 
thumbed  and  rumpled,  and  left  for  her  to  put  in 
place  again  —  she  sometimes  told  Mr.  Potter  she 
wouldn't  care  so  much  if  Will  had  a  room  of  his  own 
in  which  to  receive  his  friends. 

But  Mr.  Potter  said  that  the  good  of  boys  spending 
their  evenings  abroad  was  that  they  had  the  society 
of  grown  people  and  felt  obliged  to  behave.  Thus 
repulsed,  Mrs.  Potter  always  settled  down  to  the  old 
resolve  to  not  have  them  at  all  then. 

It  wasn't  wholly  the  trouble  of  the  disorder.  Some 
of  the  little  fellows  chewed  tobacco;  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Jiad  no  patience  with  the  tobacco  uncleanliness,  no? 
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indeed  with  any  boys'  vice — she  had  really  kept  her 
own  boy  free  from  the  worst  ones  so  far. 

But  there  is  nearly  always  some  funny  little  twist 
to  everybody's  "consistency."  Was  it  not  strange 
that  her  own  neat,  sweet,  quiet  little  daughter,  the 
genuine  Pollie  —  although  written  down  upon  the 
school-register  as  "Mary  Potter" — should  not  have 
been  her  delight,  and  her  pride,  and  her  favourite  ? 

Yet,  instead  of  Miss  Pollie,  Master  Polly  was  the 
mother's  idol — at  least,  so  it  always  seemed  to  some 
folks. 

To-night,  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  this  little  Pollie, 
instead  of  teasing  to  go  to  see  some  of  the  girls,  went 
to  her  corner  of  her  mother's  closet,  and  put  on  her 
high-necked  house  apron,  her  "  dreadnaught,"  Pollie 
called  it,  since  under  it  ruffles  and  frills  and  sashes 
were  safe,  and  she  could  be  a  dainty  little  maid  again 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  her  way  out  she  stopped  behind  her  father's 
chair.  She  took  up  two  small  pinches  of  the  brown 
neck  and  gave  them  "  a  sharp  one,"  smothering  the 
well-feigned  start  and  exclamation  with  her  hand. 
Then  she  gave  a  couple  of  kisses,  and  got  a  couple. 
Father  and  she  sometimes  had  a  little  fun  like  this ; 
but  not  a  sound  of  the  mischief  was  ever  to  be  heard. 

And  now  how  deftly  the  small  maid  did  dispose  of 
the  crumbs,  how  softly  did  pile  the  plates,  how 
evenly  did  fold  the  tablecloth — bless  the  little,  brown. 
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steady,  unhasting  hands!  Pollie  Potter,  of  course, 
was  "one  of  a  thousand,"  leaving  nine  hundred 
ninety-nine  jingling,  rattling  girls  to  still  learn  to  use 
their  hands  without  making  a  noise,  to  take  up  and 
set  down  things  properly. 

But  in  the  face  of  all  her  handiness  and  lady-like 
noiselessness,  little  Pollie  Potter  is  this  evening  to 
break  a  tea-cup ! 

She  has,  at  last,  taken  up  the  very  cup.  At  pre- 
sent she  is  holding  it  all  securely,  polishing  it  with 
the  snowy  napkin. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  mother,  suddenly  looking  around 
at  her,  "Mary,  do  you  know  whether  Will  was  in 
school  to-day?" 

Mr.  Potter  coughed.  The  tea-cup  fell ;  and,  instead 
of  replying,  Pollie  stooped  over  the  bits  of  china. 
The  movement,  the  silence  was  instinctive.  Little 
Pollie  felt  a  very  great  need  of  collecting  herself. 
She  wished  she  knew  just  the  way  to  be  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove — which,  surely, 
would  be  right  to  know,  since  it  was  commended  in 
her  Testament.  Her  father's  cough  had  been  a  most 
eloquent  cough,  hinting  that  the  New  Testament 
diplomacy  of  action  was  quite  needful  in  this  case. 

The  cough  had  said,  for  one  thing,  that  Willy  had 
been  known  to  be  in  forbidden  places  during  for- 
bidden hours.  It  had  also  said,  "  Wish  we  could 
protect  him,  sister  " 
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This  winter,  several  times,  Will  had  been  "sus- 
pended" for  playing  truant;  and  by  his  mother  he 
had  been  promised  "  a  whipping/'  should  he  be  heard 
of  another  time  as  absent  from  school  during  school 
hours.  I  really  don't  know  whether  I  should  be  sorry 
or  glad  to  record  that  Mrs.  Potter  believed  in  the 
saving  virtue  of  the  old-fashioned,  Solomonic  whip- 
ping: it  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  theory  with  her 
either. 

Little  Pollie  raised  her  head  and  gave  her  father  a 
piteous  look.  Her  look  met  a  look  almost  as  dolor- 
ous. Mr.  Potter  got  up  and  came  to  the  scene  of 
disaster. 

"  Well,  mousie,  you  have  done  it  now — one  of 
mother's  morning  glory  set,  too." 

Pollie  was  very  grateful  to  her  father  for  calling 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  accident.  Indeed, 
she  secretly  hoped  her  mother  would  be  very,  very, 
very  angry,  and  would  scold  her  hard.  She  would 
even  have  been  willing  to  be  whipped,  though  she 
had  never  undergone  that  species  of  punishment,  ex- 
cepting through  a  sympathetic  imagination. 

Mrs.  Potter  did  stare  aghast  at  the  broken  cup. 

"Why,  Mary!  Mary  Potter!  You  poor,  dear 
child,"  she  added.  The  big  tears  were  rising  in  her 
little  girl's  soft  blue  eyes.  "You  never  broke  a 
dish  before  in  all  your  life,  and  it's  high  time  you 
had!" 
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That  was  all  she  said.  She  went  back  to  the  dish- 
pan,  and  resumed : 

"  What  were  you  saying — that  he  was  there  ?  He 
came  home  at  recess  for  his  Latin  exercise,  so  I 
rested  upon  it  that  he  was  at  school  all  day  to-day. 
But  do  you  knoiv,  Mary?" 

Alas  !  one  of  the  fatal  yes-or-no  inquiries. 

"  No,  he  wasn't  there — /  can  tell  you." 

It  wasn't  Pollie  ;  it  was  her  father. 

Mr  Potter  would  well  have  liked  to  shield  Master 
Will  upon  this  particular  occasion — his  reason  for 
the  wish  being  at  present  best  known  to  himself; 
but  he  had  no  idea  of  seeing  the  little  sisters  sen- 
timents of  obedience  and  loyalty  fight  a  deadly  duel. 

"He  wasn't?" 

"He  wasn't!" 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  And  you  knew  it,  and  still 
not  one  word  to  him  at  the  supper-table  !  John 
Potter,  that  boy  so  gifted  that  he  might  be  a  second 
Newton,  and  here,  owing  to  your  indulgence,  he 
won't  even  be  a  respectable  day-labourer.  I  promise 
you,  John  Potter,  he  shall  have  that  whipping  to- 
night!" 

"  The  lad  has  been  pretty  severely  punished  already. 
Mother,  you  would  best  leave  him  alone  this  time, 
and  wait  to  see  whether  he  is  absent  from  his  school 
again.    That'll  be  time  enough." 

Pollie  and  her  mother  looked  at  Mr.  Potter  aston- 
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ished.  Both  waited  for  what  he  should  say  next. 
But  he  took  up  his  newspaper,  and  did  not  speak 
again  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

A  MODERN  MOTHER. 

Mrs.  Potter  entertained  herself  with  her  book  very 
well  until  ten  o'clock.  At  eight  "  Potter  pere  "  had 
retired.  At  nine  little  "  Potter  sceur "  had  grown 
weary  of  her  solitary  play.  She  was  always  welcome 
at  the  centre-table.  She  had  been  making  a  card- 
board church  and  a  parsonage — the  pretty  modern 
play-work  for  children,  and  which  nobody  enjoys 
more  than  our  quiet  Pollie.  She  was  very  nice  with 
her  gums  and  brushes  and  coloured  papers,  so  her 
mother  made  her  welcome  at  her  lamp. 

Tired  now,  she  sat  back  in  her  chair  inventing 
some  demure  cardboard  modelling  of  her  own ;  she 
would  cut  a  likeness  of  their  own  dear  minister  out 
of  very  stiff  cardboard,  and  cover  him  with  black, 
sewing  nice  "over  and  over"  seams  all  around  the 
edges,  and  using  some  bits  of  white  linen  for  collar 
and  wristbands  and  shirt-bosom. 

I  may  say  here  that  Pollie  did  cut  him  out  and 
sew  him  "  over  and  over  "  on  the  next  Saturday  ;  and 
that  the  minister  himself  was  slyly  shown  the  funny 
little  silhouette,  and  that  he  laughed  himself  red  in 
the  face,  and  told  Mrs.  Potter  that  her  shy  little 
daughter  certainly  possessed  "  a  latent  capacity  for 
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art,  and  would  be  heard  of  some  day."  He  didn't 
mind  at  all  thai  his  nose  was  exaggerated,  that  his 
forelock  waved  in  the  breeze,  or  that  his  hands  had 
a  comical  persuasiveness  all  their  own.  He  only 
thought  what  a  pair  of  clever  little  eyes  they  were  to 
thus  perceive  the  shadowy  comical  extension  of  his 
peculiarities,  and  what  a  pair  of  clever  little  hands 
to  thus  give  them  shape  with  the  scissors — all  of 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Warriner  was 
a  very  sensible  and  sweet-tempered  man. 

But  when  "  Potter  mire  "  looked  up  from  her  book, 
little  Pollie's  head  was  nodding  about  like  a  lily  on 
its  stem. 

"Better  go  to  bed,  hadn't  you,  Mary  ?" 

Mary  roused  up  and  lit  her  lamp  to  go.  She 
stopped  by  the  back  of  her  mother's  chair,  and  leaned 
over  to  her  mother's  ear : 

"I  wish  you  would  let  him  off  to-night,  mother* 
Won't  you  this  once  V* 

A  frown  came  between  Mrs.  Potter's  two  handsome 
eyes. 

"  Don't  you  meddle,  Mary.  Tou  go  to  bed.  Be 
thankful  that  you  are  a  girl,  a  good,  obedient  girl. 
Girls  are  so  little  trouble,"  she  added  to  herself,  mus- 
ingly looking  her  daughter  over  from  head  to  foot — 
orderly,  satisfactory  little  body.  "What  a  pity  'tis 
the  world  don't  go  as  women  would  have  it,  not  as 
the  men  say." 
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Pollie  pressed  her  little  face  up  to  her  mother's  cheek. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  it,  mother,  so  still  and  nothing 
but  small  things  going  on.  Would  there  be  anything 
solid  if  we  had  to  fix  it  all  alone  ?  In  a  still,  nice 
woman's  world,  don't  you  think  things  would  have  to 
be  just  sewed  and  pasted  together  ?  You  always  call 
on  father  and  Willy  to  drive  the  nails  and  chop  any- 
thing. Of  course,  when  any  big,  strong  thing  moves 
it  makes  a  noise,  and  our  heads  ache,  but  that 's  the 
way  the  world  is  fixed,  and — and  "  

Little  Pollie  had  been  talking  as  grave  as  Mr. 
Warriner  in  his  pulpit;  but  having  at  last  got  beyond 
her  depth  she  broke  down  and  stopped. 

"  Where  under  the  sun  did  you  get  such  ideas  in 
your  head,  Mary  ?  They  ;re  no  more  fit  for  a  little 
girl  than  strong  tea  is.  I 'm  afraid  of  you — go  to 
bed  I"  Half  in  earnest,  half  playfully,  she  kissed  the 
child  and  pushed  her  toward  the  door. 

Pollie  stood  still  a  moment,  taking  her  mother's 
words  in  earnest,  and  wondering  whether  it  had  really 
been  wrong  for  her  "  to  think  it  out/'  as  she  called 
her  earnest  meditations  over  her  mother's  troubles 
with  father  and  Willy. 

She  had  expressed  her  little,  simple  conclusions  as 
well  as  she  could,  hoping  to  reconcile  her  mother  to 
the  various  rackets  men  made,  and  all  her  reward  was 
that  she  was  made  to  feel  she  was  a  very  strange  little 
girl. 
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She  went  upstairs  at  last,  with  all  her  mother's 
troubles  and  her  own  on  her  shoulders.  Still,  I  must 
add  that  in  ten  minutes  Pollie  was  in  her  nightgown, 
prayers  said,  and  fast  asleep.  How  good  it  is  that 
childhood  can  sleep,  come  what  will ! 

Shortly  there  wouldn't  be  grown  men  and  women 
enough  to  do  the  world's  work,  should  the  children 
take  to  thinking  over  life's  troubles  and  lying  awake 
with  them  as  elderly  people  do — just  think  of  a  grey- 
haired  child !    Wouldn't  it  be  piteous  V* 

The  mother  of  the  Pollies  heard  the  clock  strike 
ten,  eleven,  twelve.  She  sat  there  in  her  wrapper, 
the  light  turned  low,  waiting  to  hear  her  boy's  step 
on  the  walk,  the  noisy  slam  of  the  gate. 

Potter  pere  was  sleeping  most  comfortably  in  the 
bedroom.  Don  t  laugh,  but  every  snore  within  was 
answered  by  an  indignant  sniff  without.  "  A  pretty 
man !  a  pretty  state  of  things !  I  wish  they 'd  elect 
me  one  of  the  Common  Council!  City  Fathers! 
Just  so;  rightly  named!  I  wish  they'd  try  City 
Mothers  awhile !  Mothers  are  what  the  city  needs ! 
I'd  make  it  the  duty,  yes,  the  very  first  duty,  of  a 
policeman  to  clear  the  streets  and  the  saloons  and  the 
stores  and  groceries  of  boys  after  a  certain  hour ! 
I 'd  make  it  punishment  for  the  son  and  a  fine  for  the 
father  if  a  boy  was  caught  down  town  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night !  City  Fathers  indeed  !  The  boys 
show  it !    Oh,  where  is  that  boy  ? * 
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Little  did  she  think  that  "  that  boy  "  was  sitting  on 
the  front  door-step,  and  that  he  had  been  there  ever 
since  ten  o'clock.  It  is  strange  that  she  didn't  hear 
him  come ;  hut  if  she  had  she  wouldn't  have  recog- 
nised the  step. 

Still,  there  he  sits,  a  little  brown  heap,  his  head  in 
his  hands,  perfectly  motionless.  Can  the  boy  be  — ? 
We  will  not  mention  the  supposition,  the  possibility. 
Nor  would  I  have  alluded  to  it  at  all,  did  I  not  know 
that  little  town-fellows  sometimes  do  come  home  to 
their  mothers  in  this  unmentioned  plight.  Nor  would 
I  have  put  down  all  Mrs.  Potter's  sniffs  up  there,  did 
I  not  partly  agree  with  her,  in  an  ideal  way,  at  least, 
as  to  the  need  of  City  Mothers  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  the  extension  of  police  duties. 

It  was  now  after  midnight.  Mrs.  Potter  concluded 
he  must  have  gone  home  with  some  of  the  other  boys. 
She  was  drearily  preparing  to  retire,  when,  without  a 
step  being  heard,  the  hall-door  opened,  some  one 
came  in  and  went  upstairs.  There  was  something 
singular  about  the  tread.  She  stood  still,  listening 
on.  Will's  door  banged  to,  a  pair  of  boots  were 
kicked  off,  and  then  there  was  a  hasty,  jarring  plump 
into  bed — unmistakably  her  Willy. 

Mrs.  Potter  expected  to  hear,  in  addition,  the 
sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock.  It  was  a  way  the  boy 
had  of  protecting  himself  against  the  maternal  visits, 
but  to-night  the  usual  precaution  was  not  observed. 
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After  a  moment's  meditation  she  went  upstairs. 
As  she  passed  Mary's  door  she  heard  a  little  stir. 
Looking  back  she  saw  the  child,  with  a  frightened 
face,  rising  up  in  bed. 

Mrs.  Potter  felt  herself  an  ogress ;  but  she  kept  on 
to  Willy's  room.  As  she  opened  the  door  she  heard 
him  turn  over.  Still,  as  she  came  to  the  bedside,  he 
seemed  sound  asleep. 

"Will!" 

No  answer. 

"  Willy!" 

The  heavy  breathing  was  unbroken.  Two  great 
thumps  went  plunging  through  her  heart.  She  bent 
low  over  him. 

She  looked  almost  happy  when  she  raised  her  head, 
Such  a  dread  had  passed  from  her  face.  The  fatal 
odour  was  not  about  her  boy's  breath — thank  God ! 
She  said  so  audibly ;  and  we  all  know  it  was  some- 
thing calling  for  thanks. 

There  was  still  trouble  upon  her  face,  but  it  assumed 
a  tenderer,  softer  expression.  She  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  cheek,  his  hand,  his  chest.  She  held  the  lamp 
lower,  scrutinising  him. 

"  Willy,  why  don't  you  answer  me  ?  "  she  asked,  as 
his  eyes  opened. 

He  tossed  away 

(t  0  boys !  hello  here !    The  ice  is  parting  ! " 
Mrs.  Potter  went  down  stairs  in  haste.    She  lit  the 
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kitchen  fire,  put  on  the  boiler  and  the  tea-kettle, 
brought  in  the  bath-tub,  got  out  the  mustard,  the 
pepper,  the  ginger,  the  composition,  and  whatever 
else  there  is  in  a  pantry  of  a  heating  nature.  Then 
she  went  into  the  bedroom  and  shook  Mr.  Potter. 

"  Father!  father!  Wake  up,  do!  Will  is  in  a 
raging  fever,  and  we  must  get  him  into  a  hot  bath." 

Mr.  Potter  sat  up  and  looked  at  her. 

(i  I  dried  the  boy  thoroughly,  I  am  sure,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"Dried  him!  where  has  he  been?  Potter,  what 
have  you  kept  from  me?  Has  Will  been  in  the 
water  ?" 

The  father  confessed. 

Three  or  four  runaways  from  the  public  schools  had 
been  " larking"  about  town,  and  at  last  had  gone 
down  to  the  river.  There  they  had  been  jumping 
about  upon  the  ice,  and  one  of  the  blocks  had  parted 
from  the  floating  mass  with  Willy  on  it,  and  had 
turned  over  and  soused  the  boy. 

His  comrades  had  got  him  out  with  great  difficulty, 
and  taken  him  down  to  the  father's  shop.  There 
there  had  been  quite  a  scene  to  relate  if  Mr.  Potter 
had  only  felt  sure  of  his  audience. 

I  suppose  poor  "  Polly  Witter's 31  endeavour  to  face 
the  matter  was  irresistible. 

"  Old  gentleman,"  said  he,  in  a  mighty  careless,  oflfc 
hand  way,  "  comld  you  dry  a  fellow  off  here  ?  n 
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At  the  same  time  there  was  a  piteous  entreaty  in 
both  his  handsome  blue  eyes.  Then  he  stands  shiver- 
kig  like  a  little  drowned  rat  through  a  very  long  and 
a  very  silent  moment. 

"I  wont  go  home,  father,"  he  says  finally.  It  is 
becoming  dubious  "whether  he  is  to  be  befriended 
here. 

"  Young  man,  I  Ve  a  mind  to  whip  you  myself/'  Mr. 
Potter  says.  "  Out  of  school  hours  a  wetting  is  no 
great  matter  for  a  tough  youngster  like  you.  But  in 
school  hours  it 's  a  different  thing,  let  me  tell  you ! " 

However,  he  sends  one  of  the  boys  down  to  the 
druggist's  for  a  powder.  Another  he  despatches  to  the 
factory  for  a  new  blanket.  There  is  a  twinkle  in  the 
eyes  of  Potter  pere  as  he  shoves  the  plane,  and  waits 
the  return  of  his  messengers.  As  for  Polly,  he  has 
become  as  mild  and  quiet  as  the  sweet  Miss  Pollie  up 
home. 

The  boys  are  sent  off,  and  then  Master  Polly  is 
stripped,  rolled  in  the  new,  coarse,  woolly  flannel, 
stretched  full  length  on  the  work-bench,  and  tucked 
up  with  his  father's  overcoat.  There  "Polly  Witter" 
lies  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  He  takes  a  bitter 
powder  every  hour,  all  the  rest  of  the  day ;  he  roasts 
and  sweats  and  steams  in  the  hot  little  shop ;  for,  of 
course,  a  prodigious  fire  is  built  to  dry  his  clothes, 
since  dried  they  must  be  in  order  to  cover  the  sin  he 
is  so  uncomfortably  expiating. 
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Of  course,  if  Master  Polly  had  the  faintest  idea  ho 
was  "  expiating 99  he 'd  dash  out  and  away,  clothes  in 
his  hand.  As  it  is,  he  sweats  and  groans  and  lies  as 
still  as  he  can,  and  feels  secretly  so  grateful  to  Potter 
pere  for  shielding  him  from  the  wrath  at  home. 

The  seven-o'clock  bells  ring,  first  one,  then  another, 
all  around.  His  father  feels  his  clothes,  thinks  they 
are  dry ;  and  Will  rolls  off  to  the  floor,  puts  them  on, 
and  goes  out  into  the  street  direct  from  his  long 
sweat.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  his  clothes  are 
properly  dried,  a  father  being  doubtful  authority  in 
such  matters. 

Of  course  he  sits  in  them  at  supper ;  and  of  course 
he  wears  them  down  town  again  with  the  boys ;  and, 
of  course,  by  ten  o'clock  he  is  all  ague  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  of  course  he  is  very  sick  by  the  time  he  reaches 
the  gate,  and  is  glad  to  sit  a  minute  to  rest ;  and  of 
course  he  grows  stiff  as  he  sits,  and  only  at  last,  by  a 
sudden  plunge,  gets  up  and  into  the  house  and  to  his 
room — all  a  matter-of-course. 

Mrs.  Potter  sniffs  at  the  account  she  receives. 

"A  good  whipping,  and  a  mother's  common-sense 
and  tender  care  afterwards,  was  what  he  needed." 

She  shoulders  the  bath-tub,  and  goes  upstairs. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GOOD-FOR-NOTHING  INDEED  ! 

POOR  Polly  himself  had  a  hard  night  of  it.  Part  of 
the  time  he  was  out  of  his  head,  part  of  the  time  in. 
When  he  was  "  out "  he  was  very  out,  far,  far  out, 
first  upon  the  river  ice,  then  sailing  swift  to  the  North, 
cutting  like  a  bird  through  the  cold,  steel-blue  sea, 
clothed  only  with  his  naked  skin,  and  sitting  upon  a 
fleet  mare,  to  whose  watery,  spray-ey  mane  he  held  for 
dear  life — oh,  swift  he  cut  through  the  waters  to  the 
North.  Then  suddenly  he  stood,  tall  and  white,  in 
his  naked  skin,  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  lofty  iceberg,  and 
sailed  slow,  slow,  round  and  round,  veering  ever  closer 
about  the  North  Pole.  On  top  of  the  Pole  stood  a 
figure  of  ice.  The  figure  was  so  high  up,  and  so 
small  in  the  steel-blue  ether,  Polly  could  hardly  see 
him.  Still  Polly  knew  who  it  was  very  well.  It  was 
Sir  John  Franklin.  Polly  called  to  him,— "Hello, 
old  fellow !" 

"  Hello  yourself,  and  see  how  you  like  it ! "  Sir 
John  answered. 

Somehow  that  made  Polly  dead  sure  it  was  Sir 
John. 

"What  are  you  up  there  for?  Why  ain't  you  at 
home  and  abed?" 
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"  Oh,  I 'm  the  man  on  the  lookout,  watching  up 
the  1  Alert 9  and  the  4  Discovery  ! ' " 

"Didn't  see  'em  nowhere  on  the  way,  and  I  've  just 
come,"  said  Polly. 

Polly  all  this  while  had  a  faint  remembrance  that 
Sir  J ohn  was  dead  and  up  in  the  blessed  heaven  of 
God  years  ago,  but  he  felt  now  that  he  probably  had 
dreamed  that.  Here  was  Sir  J  ohn  actually  on  the  top 
of  the  North  Pole  itself. 

But  somehow  it  was  not  nearly  so  much  of  a 
problem  with  Polly  whether  the  "Alert"  would  ever 
get  there,  and  the  explorers  see  for  themselves  that 
Sir  John  was  still  above,  as  it  was  whether,  as  his  ice- 
berg spun  round  and  round,  closer  and  closer,  he 
should  be  able  to  give  a  spring  and  catch  on  to  the 
Pole  and  save  himself,  or  whether  he  should  topple 
off  into  the  bottomless,  swirling  waters. 

Now  for  it !  Closer  and  closer — Polly  didn't  catch 
the  Pole.  He  missed  it,  and  fell,  fell,  fell  through 
bottomless  depths,  down,  down,  and  brought  up — 
where  ?  In  a  bath-tub !  And  there  he  was,  in  his 
head  again — a  helpless,  lopping  heap,  up  to  his  chin 
in  warm  water,  so  sick  at  his  stomach,  and  his  father 
and  mother  standing  over  him,  his  father  with  a  crash 
towel,  and  his  mother  with  a  red  flannel  night-shirt. 
The  mustard  poultices  for  his  feet  lay  on  a  chair, 
a  bowl  of  hot  composition  steamed  on  the  stand. 
Then  he  was  lifted  out  and  rubbed  and  rubbed ;  then 
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he  swallowed  and  swallowed — oceans  and  oceans  of 
hot  stuff,  and  then  he  was  off  again,  floating  upward, 
upward,  a  mere  drop  of  dew,  exhaling,  exhaling,  light 
as  nothing,  and  at  last  gone,  gone ! 

It  seemed  but  the  next  moment — it  really  was  nine 
hours — and  then  he  was  back  with  a  crash  and  a 
bang,  himself  again,  poor  "  Polly  Witter/'  and  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  he  was  in  bed  in  his  room,  little 
Pollie  sitting  with  her  book  by  his  side. 

He  looked  at  her  awhile  through  his  lashes,  with- 
out her  knowing.  She  appeared  very  sober  and 
thoughtful,  and  presently  a  tear  fell. 

"  Hello!  what's  up?" 

Pollie  started.  Like  a  little  woman  she  whipped 
out  a  smile,  and  under  its  cover  disposed  of  the 
tear. 

"  What 's  up  ?  I'm  up — you  ain't ;  and  it 's  ten 
o'clock." 

"  Well,  I 'm  going  to  be,  so  scamper  out.* 

"  Oh,  no,  Willy,  you  mustn't  get  up.  Mother  said 
not.  I  was  only  in  play.  If  you  woke,  you  was  to 
lie  here,  and  I  was  to  bring  you  some  gruel.  You 've 
had  a  fever,  and  you  must  stay  in  bed  to-day." 

"  Bed  be  hanged !  Bed  and  gruel !  Come,  Pollie 
Pippin,  you  know  a  fellow 's  hungry.  You  just  reach 
my  pants,  and  then  you  go  down  and  put  some  things 
on  the  table — fry  me  some  eggs." 

"  Will,  I  can't.    You 've  been  awful  sick,    0  Will ! 
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why  didn 't  you  tell  mother  you 'd  been  in  the  water, 
and  have  dry  clothes,  and  be  seen  to  ?  " 

"  Be  seen  to — pray  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
intentions,  lovely  little  Pollie,  and  excuse  me." 

Polly  sat  up  in  bed  and  reached  for  the  trowsers 
hanging  on  the  foot-rail — at  least  he  intended  to,  but 
instead  sank  back,  his  head  falling  to  the  pillow,  his 
hands  tossing  up.  Pollie  was  over  him  with  a  little 
cry,  and  the  hartshorn.  He  came  to  in  a  second 
with  a  grin. 

"  Starvation — don 't  you  see  ?  Go  down  and  bring 
me  a  chicken  leg." 

"  0  Willy  !  you  can't — you  mustn't.  Mother  said 
particularly  that  you  must  have  light  food  and  little, 
or  the  fever 'd  come  on  again.  If  you '11  promise  to 
stay  in  bed  I  '11  run  and  get  the  hot  gruel." 

"  Where 's  mother?    I  don't  hear  her  downstairs." 

"  She  went  over  to  Mrs.  Steuben's  a  minute." 

"  A-l-1  right ;  glad  to  hear  it,  my  gentle  jailor." 

And  before  Pollie  could  think  what  the  sudden  up- 
heaval signified,  Polly  Witter  was  out  of  bed,  taking 
the  coverlet  with  him,  and  wrapping  it  around  him  as 
best  he  could,  as  down  he  sped  through  the  hall,  the 
dining-room,  and  into  the  pantry,  his  gentle,  powerless 
little  sister  running  after  him. 

"0  Willy!  you'll  faint  away!  Oh,  why  don't 
mother  come  ? n 

Willy  didn/t  faint,    His  movements  were  like 
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lightning.  The  cupboard-doors,  upper  and  under, 
flew  open,  tureen-covers  slid  and  clattered,  platters 
were  dragged  forth,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  was 
on  his  way  back  through  the  hall,  the  breast  of  a 
chicken  in  one  hand,  a  slice  of  broiled  ham  in  the 
other,  a  ginger-snap  held  between  his  teetfe,  the 
coverlet  dragging  broad  and  free  after  his  gorgeous 
strides. 

Was  it  not  an  interesting  spectacle  for  the  street- 
door  to  open  upon  ? 

«  Will !  Will  Potter !  it  11  be  the  death  of  you ! " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Warriner  was  behind,  and  as  his 
mother  made  a  rush,  luckless  Polly  startled  the  serene 
clerical  gaze.  He  ducked  his  head,  dodged  his 
mother's  grasp  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  the  bed- 
quilt  sailed  out  behind,  slipped,  draggled,  fell  off,  and, 
almost  as  bare  as  he  was  on  the  iceberg,  poor  Polly 
sped  up  the  stairs  with  his  meats,  and  plunged  wildly 
for  his  door.  There  was  a  slam,  the  sound  of  a  key 
in  the  lock,  then  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Potter,  regardless  of  her  stately  caller,  rushed 
up  the  stairs.  She  banged  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
"Will!  Will!"  No  answer.  "He's  locked  the 
door,  and  he 's  fainted  away." 

Mr.  Warriner  came  up.  He  tried  the  handle. 
"William!  Willy!"  No  answer.  "Willy,  your 
mother  is  in  great  distress  about  you ;  open  the  door 
if  you  hear  me/'    A  pause,    "I  fear  he  has  fainted/' 
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"  He  mightn't  answer  you  anyway,"  said  Mrs. 
Potter,  pushing  again  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Warriner  smiled.  "I'm  not  so  sure.  Your 
Willy  and  I  are  very  good  friends  in  private.  Is  this 
the  only  door  ? ,J 

It  was  the  only  door.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Warriner 
gathered  from  a  glance,  it  was  not  a  wing- chamber  to 
which  one  might  climb  from  the  outside,  but  a  front 
room  in  the  tall  "  upright."" 

"  Have  you  a  ladder?" 

"  Yes,  the  fire-ladder,  but,  good  gracious !  " 

"  Is  there  a  side-window  to  Willy's  room? " 

No  side-window.  The  only  window  faced  the 
public  street — very  public  too. 

"  Well,  let 's  have  the  ladder,  Sister  Potter." 

Mr.  Warriner  slipped  off  his  clerical  black  coat. 
Mrs.  Potter  groaned  as  she  followed  him  down. 
"It's  too  much,  Brother  Warriner,  but  what  can  I 
do  ?  It 's  shameful,  you  going  up  a  ladder  and  getting 
in  at  the  window — but  I  never  could  do  it.  Mary 
might  go,  but  she  never  was  off  the  ground  in  her 
life,  and  I  daren't  trust  her" — little  Mary  at  their 
heels  turned  white  and  sick  at  the  idea — "  I  might 
send  for  Potter." 

They  were  around  at  the  wood-house  door.  Mr. 
Warriner  smiled  as  he  shouldered  the  ladder. 

"  Send  down  town,  and  Willy  locked  in  his 
room  in  a  fit!    You  pay  me  a  doubtful  compli- 
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ment.  A  minister  is  never  less  than  a  man,  I  should 
hope." 

"  But  were  you  ever  up  a  ladder  ?  "  Mrs.  Potter, 
in  her  nervousness,  was  helping  carry, 

"  I?  As  much  as  once.  I  ?ve  carried  a  hod  many 
a  day,  if  you  can  stand  the  shock/' 

He  went  up  the  ladder  in  a  way  to  prove  it.  Mid- 
way he  stopped  and  dropped  his  silk  hat  down.  Mrs. 
Potter  caught  it  as  reverently  as  she  could,  but  not 
used  to  catching,  clapped  it  on  the  sides  with  rather 
more  vigour  than  was  good  for  a  silk  hat. 

It  was  a  remarkable  sight,  the  dignified  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  going  up  a  ladder  and 
getting  in  through  a  chamber  window,  all  in  the 
broad  daylight.  Mrs.  Steuben  came  running  over. 
Mrs.  Clark  and  Vettie  appeared  at  their  door. 
Strangers  stopped  on  the  walk. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter ?"  called  out  Mrs. 
Clark. 

"  Oh,  it 's  that  good-for-nothing  Polly !  "  Mrs.  Potter 
answered. 

"A-l-1  right I"  shouted  the  clergyman.  "  Just 
coming  to ! " 

And  then  Mrs.  Potter  put  her  handkerchief  up  to 
her  eyes.  She  said  aloud  that  she  was  never  so  mor- 
tified in  her  life.  She  gave  Mr.  Warriner's  hat  to 
Mary,  and  leaving  Mrs.  Steuben  to  go  upstairs,  she 
went  around  through  the  garden  to  the  back-door. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

LATIN. 

"But,  after  all,  what's  the  use  of  fretting?" 

Mrs.  Potter  was  over  at  Mrs.  Steuben's.  They 
were  talking  about  their  boys.  Chris  Steuben  and 
Polly  Potter  were  two  little  fellows  exactly  alike, 
excepting  where  they  differed,  and  they  were  great 
friends.  Their  mothers  often  "  consoled  together ; " 
but  still  I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Potter  frequently  blamed 
little  Chris  Steuben  for  the  scrapes  Will  got  into,  and 
Mrs.  Steuben  often  said  that  if  it  wasn't  for  Will 
Potter,  "  right  across  the  street  so,"  she  should  have 
some  hope  of  Chris ;  but  every  night  it  was  "  Hello, 
Chris !  going  down  street  ?  99    So  wkat  could  she  do  ? 

Nothing  new  had  happened.  The  mothers  were 
merely  discussing  the  general  depravity  of  their 
respective  sons;  and  Mrs.  Potter  had  finally  said 
what  was  the  use  of  fretting  ?  "  With  boys  you  must 
do  as  you  do  with  the  weather — when  it  rains  you 
must  just  settle  down  and  let  it  rain;  awful  storms 
sometimes,  hurricanes,  rotary  tornadoes,  and  every- 
thing gets  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  but  still,  when  the 
year  is  done,  you  Ve  had  haying  and  harvest  as  usual, 
and  there  is  plenty  in  the  barrel  and  the  bin  and  the 
barn  and  the  buttery." 
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Polly  Witter's  mother  was  a  farmer's  daughter,  and 
the  imagery  of  country  life  frequently  adorned  her 
conversation. 

"And  our  boys  '11  turn  out  well  enough  ? " 

"We  might  as  well  believe  so,"  answered  Mrs. 
Potter.  "  It  rains,  and  is  cold,  and  we  have  frosts, 
and  things  get  nipped,  and  everybody  says  it 's  a 
backward  season ;  but  when  haying  comes,  there 's 
the  grass  on  hand  to  be  cut,  and  we  have  a  mess  of 
green  pease  about  the  usual  time,  and  if  ours  are  a 
little  later  than  our  neighbours',  what 's  the  odds  ? 
And  pretty  soon  the  new  potatoes  come,  and  then  the 
green  corn, — all  in  its  own  order  and  season.  I  never 
knew  a  year  when  any  of  'em  failed.  But  all  the 
time,  you  know,  we  were  worrying  about  the  back- 
ward weather,  and  the  frosts,  and  the  drought.  Now, 
there 's  "Will !  I  fret  and  worry,  but  I  suppose,  after 
all,  he  learns  at  school.  He  has  tormented  my  life 
almost  out  of  me,  and  yet  I  don't  see  but  what  he 
has  gone  on  and  got  to  studying  his  French  and 
Latin,  same  as  that  model  Johnny  Braham — likely  as 
not  '11  turn  out  as  well !  I  should  really  like  to  attend 
the  examination  exercises.  I  shouldn't  expect  to  see 
Will  at  the  head  of  his  class,  or  foremost ;  but  what 
does  it  matter  if  he  comes  out  of  school  with  Latin 
and  French  enough  for  his  use?" 

Privately,  Will's  French  and  Latin  were  the  pride 
of  Mrs.  Potter's  heart.    Not  a  word  of  any  foreign 
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tongue  could  she  read,  while  her  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  just  speckled  with  French  words; 
and  she  was  right  proud  that  she  could  call  upon 
Will.  "  Will,  what  's  this?  "  After  Will  had  trans- 
lated, Mrs.  Potter  frequently  was  obliged  to  feel  that 
the  foreign  words  didn't  "make  sense,"  nor  patch 
well  upon  the  preceding  sentences;  but  she  was 
proud  of  her  son  all  the  same, — though  what  do  you 
think  he  told  his  mother  that  il  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine 
de  parler  quand  on  n'a  rien  a  dire  meant  ?  He 
said  it  read  thus :  "  Nobody  can  know  the  pain  of 
being  shut  up  in  a  parlour  when  one  would  be  run- 
ning out-doors,"  when,  in  reality,  the  translation  reads: 
"  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  speak  when  one  has 
nothing  to  say/'  He  told  his  mother  he  translated 
by  the  ear,  and  she  would  find  it  an  easy  way  herself. 
Wasn't  he  good-for-nothing  ? 

Of  Will's  Latin  Mrs.  Potter  was  still  more  vain. 
Why,  she  didn't  know ;  but  Mrs.  Potter  had  a  special 
reverence  for  Latin.  In  her  mind  there  was  a  sacred 
atmosphere  of  college  and  university  about  the  old 
dead  language ;  it  suggested  to  her  medical  learning 
and  theological  discussion.  Her  only  trouble  was 
that  she  never  heard  a  lisp  of  the  stately  tongue 
from  the  laughing  lips  —  plenty  of  slangy  English, 
burlesque  French,  but  no  Latin.  The  superintendent 
of  the  schools  was  a  modern  man,  and  didn't  believe 
in  study-hours  out  of  school.    He  never  allowed  the 
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teachers  to  give  lessons  of  a  length  requiring  study  at 
home ;  so  Mrs.  Potter  had  not  so  much  as  even  seen 
Will's  Latin  books,  nor  his  French  books  either,  for 
that  matter ;  and  as  the  two  Pollies  were  not  in  the 
same  room,  neither  did  she  hear  anything  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  recitation.  She  would  have  given 
much  to  have  heard  Will  conjugate  a  Latin  verb  ; 
but  Will  wouldn't.  He  said  it  was  a  musty,  fusty,  old 
study,  and  no  good  to  American  boys. 

She  didn't  tell  Mrs.  Steuben  that  she  was  going  to 
attend  the  examinations,  for  fear  Chris  should  tell 
Will — she  knew  her  Will  too  well.  She  told  nobody 
but  little  Polly  swur,  and  her  only  when  examination 
day  came  round. 

Polly  was  so  glad.  "  0  mother,  you  11  come  to 
my  room,  won't  you  ? " 

"No,"  said  Potter  mere,  giving  the  gentle  little 
shoulder  a  tap.  "  I  should  only  see  the  same  good 
girh  What  I  want  to  see  is  Master  Will  on  his 
behaviour — mind  you  don't  tell  him  now." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  for  anything  !  "  said  Polly.  *  He 
wouldn't  be  there." 

"  Gracious  !  "  thought  Will. 

Of  course  this  wasn't  just  what  he  thought;  he 
thought  "Jimminy  /"  But  as  I  don't  know  what 
"  Jimminy  "  may  possibly  mean,  and  as  "  Gracious  " 
can't  mean  anything  very  bad,  and  serves  as  an  excla- 
mation all  the  same,  I  take  his  own  words  from  Will's 
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lips,  and  place  thereon  one  of  my  own — he  Is  so 
frightened  just  at,  this  moment  he  wont  realise  the 
change. 

He  stands  under  his  mother's  bedroom  window,  in 
the  shade  of  a  great  honeysuckle.  The  vine  is  thick 
with  its  glossy  leaves  and  its  golden  and  scarlet  trum- 
pets. Anybody  can  hear  through,  but  no  one  can  see 
through  the  green,  fragrant,  starry  curtain.  Will's 
face  outglows  the  torch-like  flowers.  His  head  spins 
like  a  top.  All  the  blood  in  his  plump  body  seems 
to  choose  a  new  channel  of  circulation,-^to  pass  by 
the  way  of  the  ears  instead  of  the  lungs.  How  they 
burn! 

"  Gracious !  9}  he  says  again,  only  that  isn't  the  word, 
you  know.  I  think  "  Jimminy 99  must  be  a  Choctaw 
expletive,  or  is  it  Sioux  ?    Tell  me,  boys. 

"  Gracious  ! "  he  says,  "  I  Ve  escaped  a  great 
massy ! "  That  is  some  very  old-fashioned  slang 
which  Will  had  heard  somewhere  and  thought  quite 
funny.    I  suppose  by  "  massy  "  he  meant  li  mercy." 

Softly  he  steafe  along  the  gravel  walk,  out  the 
gate,  and  over  to  Mrs.  Steuben's.  "  Chris ! "  he  calls 
carefully. 

Chris  is  out  on  the  back  piazza,  brushing  his  coat 
for  dinner.  He  comes  to  the  corner.  He  is  a  plump, 
roundish  fellow,  like  Will,  only  he  has  black  eyes, 
keen  as  a  ferret's. 

"  Come  out  to  the  carriage-house" 
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Off  the  two  boys  go.  "  Couldn't  we  do  it  this 
afternoon  as  well  as  any  time?"  This  is  Will's  ques- 
tion. But  the  carriage-house  door  slams  after  the 
boys,  and  we  don't  hear  the  answer ;  that  will  need 
to  be  guessed  at  from  the  events  still  to  transpire.  It 
is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  begin  guessing  imme- 
diately, for  Will  goes  home  quietly  enough,  and  eats 
his  dinner  as  usual. 

After  dinner  he  scrubs  himself  mightily  at  the  sink, 
spluttering  and  splashing  his  curly  head  and  round 
face  after  the  manner  of  boys.  "  Will,  what  a  slop 
you  do  make !"    It  is  his  mother  in  distress. 

"  Give  a  fellow  a  toilette-set  then,  as  you  do  a  girl. 
A  kitchen  sink  and  a  wash-basin  set  a  fellow  a-splash- 
ing.  If  I  was  kept  in  white  dimity,  like  you  do 
Pollie,  maybe  I  ?d  prink  too,  and  see  to  my  ruffles." 

Will  held  up  his  hands,  twinkled  his  fingers,  and 
peered  at  his  nails.  It  was  a  way  dainty  little  Pollie 
had.  Then  he  went  across  the  floor  like  a  girl,  only 
he  exaggerated  the  little,  delicate  steps.  He  parted 
his  hair  in  the  middle,  fussed  with  it,  and  then  went 
and  stood  before  his  mother,  comb  and  brush  in  hand. 
"  Ma,  is  my  hair  parted  straight  ?  " 

It  was  a  little,  squeaky,  plaintive  voice,  but  it 
wasn't  like  Pollie's — hers  was  sweet  and  gentle.  Mrs. 
Potter  laughingly  raised  her  hand  to  slap  the  red  ears 
showing  through  the  damp  brown  spaniel  curls ;  but 
Will  wasn't  there.    He  was  going  up  the  hall-stairs, 
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'  three  steps  at  a  time,  hands  and  knees.  Bang  went 
his  door,  and  the  whole  house  jarred  presently  with 
a  stocking-foot  jig. 

But  Mrs.  Potter  didn't  go  to  the  door.  She  held 
herself  still  in  lier  chair.  She  didn't  dare  take  a  step 
toward  getting  into  her  silk  gown  until  the  boy  was 
fairly  out  of  the  house,  which,  could  he  only  engage 
her  in  a  skirmish,  wasn't  likely  to  be  until  the  first 
bell  rung. 

Upstairs,  sobering  down,  Will  arrayed  himself  in 
his  best  suit.  He  took  his  pocket-book  from  his  old 
clothes.  Then  he  went  into  the  closet,  climbed  up 
the  shelves,  and  fished  out  a  little  box  from  away  in 
behind  a  stack  of  old  books.  That  which  lay  in  the 
box  I  should  consider  a  contraband  article  for  a  boy 
of  fourteen,  and  I  believe  Mrs.  Potter  would  have  had 
a  fit  had  she  known. 

It  was  a  pistol,  a  bright,  silver-plated,  handsome 
pistol.  Will  put  it  in  his  inside  coat-pocket.  In 
another  pocket  he  bestowed  a  box  of  collars,  in  still 
another  an  extra  handkerchief.  After  this  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do  unless  it  was  to  take  a  parting 
look  in  the  mirror. 

Not  very  handsome  was  Good-for-Nothing  Polly. 
There  wasn't  in  him  the  making  of  a  fop,  nor  yet  of 
a  student.  But  there  was  the  probability  of  a  good, 
sound,  reliable  business-man  back  of  the  boyishness 
and  the  monkeyish  roguery  and  the  blushes.    A  nice 
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full  forehead,  frank  blue  eyes,  a  warm,  flexible  mouth, 
dimpled  chin — they  made  up  a  good-looking,  home-y 
sort  of  boy — what  could  he  want  with  a  pistol  ?  And 
what  could  any  boy  need  with  a  pistol,  a  box  of 
collars,  and  his  pocket-book,  in  attending  a  school 
examination  ? 

Perhaps  it  occurs  to  you  that  he  is  not  going  to 
school. 

I  will  say  that  he  colours  up  guiltily  as  he  stands 
looking  in  the  glass.  He  comes  out,  closes  the  door, 
stands  irresolute,  then  suddenly  re-enters.  He  opens 
his  trunk,  hastily  stuffs  a  little,  soft,  empty  silken 
purse  in  his  vest-pocket.  Pollie  soeur  knitted  it  for 
him  Christmas  last.  He  slams  the  door  noisily. 
This  time  there  is  no  moisture  in  the  frank  blue  eyes. 
They  sparkle  with  an  adventurous  light.  "  Who 
cares  for  who  cares  ?  "  he  says.  He  runs  down  stairs, 
out  the  hall-door,  and  in  a  minute  more  Mrs.  Potter 
hears  him  whistling  down  the  walk,  a  wild,  clear 
whistle  like  a  blackbird. 

But  now  Mrs.  Potter  puts  on  her  silk  dress  and 
her  lace  shawl,  and,  with  her  little  Pollie  by  her  side, 
goes  down  to  the  school-building. 

It  is  a  great  day  for  little  Pollie.  She  twitters  like 
a  spring  swallow.  The  halls  are  thronged  with 
children  passing  to  their  respective  rooms,  all  in  their 
gala  clothes.  The  building  is  like  a  living  flower 
garden.    Various  remarks  are  made  to  the  triumphant 
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little  Pollie.  "  Oh,  dear,  Pollie  Potter,  my  mother's 
coming  too ! " 

"  So  's  mine  !  " 

"  And  mine  too,  miss  !  n 

These  little  girls  whose  "  mothers  are  coming  "  are 
as  proud  and  as  important  as  if  they  owned  the  build- 
ing. Those  whose  mothers  are  not  "  coming"  are 
nowhere  near  so  happy, — mind  this,  mothers,  if  you 
are  reading  my  story. 

Pollie  went  to  her  teacher.  She  asked  permission 
to  show  her  mother  up  to  Miss  Stoneman's  room. 
Such  a  little  woman  as  she  was,  to  be  sure,  telling 
her  mother  just  where  to  wait,  bringing  her  forward 
at  the  proper  moment,  introducing  her  to  a  teacher 
whom  they  met,  dispersing  the  children  on  the  stairs 
that  she  might  pass  up  with  suitable  dignity, — really, 
Mrs.  Potter  felt  herself  quite  little  Pollie's  guest,  and 
that  hereafter  she  should  be  obliged  to  treat  the  little 
daughter  with  greater  consideration,  lest  she  outrage 
the  child's  fine  ideal  of  manners. 

Pollie  saw  her  mother  quite  to  Miss  Stoneman  s 
door.  She,  her  little,  modest  self,  had  never  spoken 
to  the  stately  upper  teacher,  but  she  did  not  lack  for 
self-possession.  "  My  mother,  Miss  Stoneman — Willy 
Potter  s  mother,  to  see  the  exercises." 

«  Why,  are  you  Willy  Potter's  sister  ?  "  said  Miss 
Stoneman,  looking  kindly  down  into  the  eager  little 
face. 
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Pollie  didn't  exactly  feel  to  like  the  tone,  but  she 
said  she  was,  and,  seeing  her  mother  escorted  to  a 
seat,  tripped  down  to  her  own  room. 

Miss  Stoneman  gave  Mrs.  Potter  a  hurried  little 
moment.  u  I  have  often  noticed  that  trim  little  girl, 
but  I  never  knew  she  was  Willy's  sister." 

"  They  are  not  much  alike$  I  must  own,"  said  the 
mother  of  the  two  Follies,  blushing  with  one  of  her 
Will's  own  hot  blushes. 

And  then  Miss  Stoneman  had  to  attend  to  her 
school.  The  room  was  large  and  lofty,  and  to-day 
it  was  crowded  with  the  children  and  their  parents 
and  their  friends.  Mrs.  Potter  didn't  see  Willy — not 
at  first.  But  she  said  to  herself  that  she  should,  as 
soon  as  she  became  accustomed  to  the  room,  and 
looked  about  a  little  more  leisurely  and  particularly 
— just  now  he  was  only  a  wave  in  the  great  sea  of 
young  faces;  doubtless,  and  all  too  soon,  some  noisy 
billow  would  render  itself  conspicuous,  and  she  should 
become  aware  of  the  round,  roguish  face — she  well 
knew  how  it  would  flush  when  he  should  discover  her. 
She  only  hoped  he  would  not  be  embarrassed  in  the 
recitations. 

There  was  grammar,  and  there  was  arithmetic ;  but 
she  didn't  see  Will — and  he  surely  must  be  in  those 
classes. 

She  scanned  the  aisles,  the  seats  one  by  one.  She 
couldn't  see  him  even  now. 
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The  next  time  Miss  Stoneman  came  near  she  laid 
a  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  Am  I  mistaken  ?  Isn't 
this  Willy  Potter's  room  ?  " 

Miss  Stoneman  looked  about, 

"  Yes,  but  I  think  Willy  is  not  present — he  is  so 
often  absent  I  had  not  missed  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Potter,  with  a  very  red  face. 
44  But  he  surely  meant  to  come.  I  came  down  hoping 
to  hear  him  in  Latin." 

u  Latin!"    Miss  Stoneman  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Potter,  a  little  roused. 
44  Willy  Potter — he  would  recite,  wouldn 't  he,  were 
he  here  ?  19 

Miss  Stoneman  looked  at  her  in  a  queer,  keen 
sort  of  way,  as  if  the  visitor  might  not  be  of  sound 
mind.    "Not  in  Latin,"  she  answered. 

She  was  turning  back  to  her  duties,  but  Mrs.  Potter 
again  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm.  "  He  studies  Latin, 
doesn't  he?" 

44  Certainly  not — did  you  suppose  he  did  ?  Latin 
is  not  taught  in  this  grade." 

Mrs.  Potter  was  out  of  her  mind,  just  a  minute, 
now,  but  she  was  back  again  the  next.  She  simply 
said  there  had  been  a  mistake. 

She  sat  the  exercises  out.  Then,  without  waiting 
for  Pollie,  she  went  down  town  to  Mr.  Potter's  shop. 
She  had  made  her  way  through  the  shavings  and  saw- 
dust to  his  bench  before  he  saw  her. 
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"Hi!  what's  up  now,  mother?"  He  shouted  it. 
The  machinery  filled  the  shop  with  the  most  deafen- 
ing uproar  and  clatter. 

"  Will  isn't  at  school !  "  she  shouted  at  him. 

"  I  daresay ! "  he  shouted  at  her. 

"  And,  Potter,  he  don't  study  Latin  ! M 

"  What?"  he  shouted. 

"  Will  hasn't  been  studying  Latin  at  all ! " 

Mrs.  Potter  had  no  need  to  shout  this  time,  for  the 
machinery  was  slackening — and  now  it  had  stopped. 
But  she  had  pitched  her  voice  even  higher  than 
before,  and  all  the  workmen  turned  around  at  the 
shout. 

I  really  suppose  they  could  scarcely  have  refrained 
from  smiling,  but  Mr.  Potter  evidently  thought  they 
might,  for  he  frowned  about  him  like  a  lion  or  an 
eagle— that  is  to  say,  the  men  quailed  before  his 
look,  and  turned  back  to  their  work. 

The  machinery  had  started  again,  and  Mr.  Potter 
took  his  wife  to  the  door,  where  they  could  hear  each 
other  speak.  She  was  getting  pale  —  she  looked 
weary  and  sick.  He  went  down  the  stairs  to  the 
side-walk  with  her.  "Now,  what  is  it,  mother,  about 
the  Latin ?" 

She  told  him. 

"  I  gave  him  the  money  for  the  book  last  term," 
Mr.  Potter  said. 

"  Of  course  you  did." 
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And  then  she  trembled  afresh  to  see  how  disturbed 
Potter  was. 

Mr.  Potter  was  disturbed. 

"I'll  see  the  superintendent  when  I  come  up  to- 
night. You  go  home.  I  '11  settle  this  affair  with  our 
young  gentleman  myself." 

Mr.  Potter  saw  the  superintendent.  The  superin- 
tendent recalled  the  boy  at  once  at  the  mention  of  his 
name.  Oh,  yes  !  Willy  Potter !  He  had  been  sent 
up  to  his  office  too  often  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to 
his  identity.  The  superintendent  evidently  knew 
Will  Potter.  There  were  a  hundred  good  boys  in  the 
lower  rooms,  even  of  the  central  building,  whom  he 
could  not  have  recognised  by  name.  But  Will  Potter ! 
— well,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

During  that  interview  with  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
Potter,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  suffered  alive." 

Mr.  Hall  was  tolerably  sure  the  boy  had  not  entered 
the  Latin  classes,  but  he  proposed  they  should  call 
upon  Miss  Stoneman,  and  make  certain  that  he  be- 
longed to  her  room. 

In  that  stately  lady's  presence  Mr.  Potter  16  suffered 
alive"  again,  in  hearing  that  his  boy  had  never  so 
much  as  brought  a  Latin  book  into  school,  and  that 
Latin  was  not  taught  in  her  room,  and  neither  was 
French.  The  father  had  always  quietly  hoped  his 
son  was  not  worse  than  the  average,  and  that  among 
a  crowd  his  sins  were  not  so  noticeable  as  at  home ; 
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but  he  was  now  stripped  of  that  fond  delusion.  He 
sat  silent,  confused,  ashamed,  miserable,  hopeless. 

The  superintendent  said  a  few  sharp  words  when 
they  were  once  more  on  the  street.  "  Mr.  Potter,  had 
you  visited  the  school  where  you  placed  your  boy  to 
be  disciplined  and  educated,  as  you  would  visit  the 
farm  if  you  had  sent  a  colt  out  to  pasture,  you  would 
have  known  whether  your  boy  was  studying  Latin,  at 
least  whether  he  had  entered  a  room  where  Latin  and 
French  were  taught.  Your  son  would  never  have 
attempted  this  bold  deceit  had  he  not  been  fully  sure 
his  parents  would  never  enter  his  schoolroom,  or  call 
upon  his  teacher.  Parents  like  you,  sir,  offer  a  pre- 
mium for  poor  schools,  for  poor  teachers.  I 'm  sorry 
for  your  mortification,  and  I  feel  concerned  about 
your  son,  but,  sir,  you  richly  deserve  it  all.  The 
school  board  and  the  teachers  extend  cordial  invita- 
tions through  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  but  I  have 
to  say  that  in  this  town  not  one  parent  in  ten  ever 
enters  the  building  where  his  children  are  being  edu- 
cated.   Good-evening,  sir." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ONE  TOO  MANY 

But  "  Polly  Witter "  and  his  comrade,  in  running 
away  from  school,  didn't  escape  "  Examination." 

"  Now  this  is  a  lark ! 99  cried  Polly,  as  they  threw 
themselves  full  length  on  the  moss.  They  tossed 
their  hats  under  the  trees,  and  bared  neck  and  brow 
to  the  breeze. 

It  was  pleasant,  far  pleasanter  than  the  Intermedi- 
ate Rooms,  with  all  their  decorations  of  flowers  and 
greens.  There  is  no  light  so  soothing  as  the  soft  green 
light  in  the  woods  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf — and 
oh !  the  rustling  green  roof,  the  soft  mossy  carpet,  the 
peace  and  the  rest  of  the  loafing  hours !  You  may  be 
half  a  mile  only  from  home  and  care,  but,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  you  have  crossed  the  ocean.  Polly  and 
Chris  felt  far  enough  away. 

Why  a  boy  should  strike  for  the  forest  when  he 
"runs  away"  passes  my  understanding,  unless,  indeed, 
the  "bush"  is  the  natural  abiding-place  of  the  savage 
of  all  races.  The  petted  house-cat,  when  it  grows 
wild,  steals  off  to  the  woods. 

These  two  little  fellows  were  really  "running 
away ; "  one  of  them,  at  least,  fervently  hoped  he  had 
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taken  final  leave  of  the  fireside  rug.  They  were  going 
out  into  the  world,  and  by  the  public  way  of  the  cars 
too ;  but  nevertheless  they  had  made  straight  for  this 
long,  narrow  strip  of  woodland  south  of  the  town, 
instead  of  the  depot.  There  was  no  need — it  was 
simply  the  savagery  of  theis  sense  of  utter  freedom, 
I  suppose. 

Not  a  person  living  had  a  suspicion  of  their  pur- 
pose ;  yet  the  instinct  of  both  was  to  hide,  to  elude 
pursuit.  They  had  come  bounding  down  the  leafy 
aisle  as  though  they  had  escaped  the  police  only  by  a 
hairsbreadth.  Six  days  of  the  week,  at  least,  during 
the  last  three  years,  the  two  had  frequented  the 
depots.  They  could  have  gone  down  to-day,  stepped 
aboard  any  train,  and  nobody  have  said  "  Why  do  ye 
so?" 

"  We  Ve  got  off,  anyhow,"  said  Chris,  his  hot  face, 
hot  from  running,  cooled  at  last. 

' 1  Knew  we  could  do  it!"  said  Polly.  *  Give  us  a 
cracker." 

Polly  carried  the  money  and  the  arms.  Chris 
evidently  was  suttler.  The  commissary  stores  con- 
sisted of  crackers,  herrings,  and  harvest  apples.  But 
the  minds  of  boys  to  them  kingdoms  are,  and  the 
feast  was  truly  royal. 

"  Say,  Chris,  if  I  could  pop  a  squirrel  now,  or  a 
rabbit,  we'd  stay  htfre  a  week  or  so.  What  say? 
We  could  live  on  fish  anyhow," 
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"I'd  rather  go  on,"  said  Chris.  "  Somebody 'd 
come  across  us  Tore  that  time." 

"  Soft !  Nobody  comes  into  these  woods  but  girls 
after  flowers.  S'pose  they'd  come  more'n  once?" 
Polly  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  and  howled  awfully 
and  variously,  like  a  pack  of  wolves  in  ft^t. 

"  Well !  well !  "  Not  six  feet  from  the  boys,  a  long 
arm  divided  some  heavy  maple  branches,  and  a  long 
nose  was  visible  among  the  leaves  a  second  after. 
The  long  arm  was  cased  in  a  dressing-gown  sleeve, 
and  the  long  nose  moved  about  sagaciously.  "Ah! 
my  irrepressible  friend,  young  Potter." 

The  nose  and  arm  withdrew,  the  leaves  closed 
together,  and,  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  Warriner 
lay  back  in  his  hammock,  and  resumed  his  book  at 
the  point  where  sleep  had  overtaken  him. 

Mr.  Warriner,  with  his  half  dozen  hammocks,  had 
pre-empted  summer  homesteads  in  more  than  one 
forest.  Two  tall  hemlocks  grew  between  him  and  the 
mossy  bed  where  the  boys  lay,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
concealed.  He.  had  no  intention  of  listening,  but 
the  next  words  of  his  young  parishioner  fastened  his 
attention. 

"  By  this  time  to-morrow  the  old  ladies  '11  have 
their  eyes  pretty  wide  open ;  s'pos'n'  we  stay  here, 
and  sly  down  home  after  dark,  and  hear  the 
row?" 

Chris  shook  his  head.     "  Ever  seen  yer  Aunt 
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Clar'sa  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly  rolling  over  and  facing 
Will. 

"  No,  can't  say 's  I  have,"  answered  Will. 

"  How  d  'ye  know,  then  ?  "  queried  Chris. 

"  How  M  I  know !  What 's  relations  for  ?  If  a  feller 
ain't  no  more  right  to  go  to  his  relation's  house  than 
he  has  to — to  your  folks',  say,  what's  the  use  of  an 
aunt  ?    That 's  a  fool-question — 1  how  'd  I  know  ! 3 " 

Chris  munched  away  in  silence  for  a  minute.  "  But 
you  see,  old  fellow,  ta'n't  my  Aunt  Clar'sa.  I'm  just 
beginning  to  think  of  that !  " 

"  Well,  what  if  it  ain't  ?  Ain't  you  goin'  there  with 
me  ?  I  '11  bet  my  father's  sister  'gin  anything  you  ;ve 
a  mind !  " 

"  But  you  ain't  never  seen  her,"  Chris  went  on. 
11  She  m'  go  back  on  you  for  all  you  know  'bout  it." 

"Well,  you're  a  jolly  fellow  to  have  along  any- 
how !  "    Polly  looked  mad. 

"  Well,  come  now/'  said  Chris,  u  for  all  you  know, 
mayn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  know  one  thing,"  replied  Will,  with  a  red  face, 
"and  that's — confound  a  fellow  you've  got  to  put 
everything  on  the  blackboard  for !  " 

Chris  went  on  doggedly  munching  his  cracker. 
There  was  a  contrary  gleam  gaining  ground  in  his 
black  eye. 

"  As  I  said,  she  ain't  my  relation,  and  you  dont 
know  nothin'  about  her ;  and  maybe  you  can  get  me 
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in,  and  maybe  you  cant.  'Tain't  likely  she '11  want 
two  boys  to  work  for  their  board.  I  '11  bet  this  is  a 
pretty  poor  plan  !  " 

Will  is  too  disgusted  for  anything.  What  is  that 
which  possesses  him — the  fine  scorn  which  unselfish- 
ness feels  for  calculation  ?  Or  is  it  that  uncomfortable 
anger  which  romance  always  entertains  toward  plain 
common-sense?  ic Better  go  back  to  the  old  lady," 
he  says.  "  You  're  no  more  fit  to  run  away  than  a 
girl." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  goin'  back,"  says  Chris  hotly. 

"  Well,  then,  shut  up !  I  ain't  goin'  to  carry  you 
on  my  back  every  step  of  the  way.  'F  you  can't 
come  along,  and  let  things  rest  till  we  get  there  and 
see,  you  better  go  back." 

"  I  s'pose  you  couldn't  let  a  fellow  talk  ?  'F  we  ?s 
goin'  to  my  folkses  I'd  be  all  right.  You  're  provided 
for,  so  you  can  talk ! 99 

There  was  a  touch  of  loneliness  in  Chris'  tones. 
They  brought  the  colour  into  Will's  face.  But  there 
are  some  years  in  a  boy's  life  during  which  the  feel- 
ings are  most  keenly  alive,  when  he  shrinks  from 
speaking  generous  words,  and  when  he  makes  but 
awkward  attempts  at  the  fine  and  beautiful  deeds  of 
which  he  delights  to  dream.  For  instance,  Polly 
Witter's  heart  is  aching  now  over  a  sudden  picture  of 
poor  Chris  deserted,  desolate,  in  a  strange  land,  the 
while  the  fatted  calf  is  being  killed  for  himself.  Yet 
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what  does  he  do  but  snap  at  poor  Chris  like  a 
dog ! 

u  Confound  you,  Chris !  What  a  dish  of  bread-and- 
milk  you  are !  Why  don't  you  come  along,  and  have 
a  gay  old  time,  just  as  we  calculated?  S'pose  a 
feller 's  goin'  to  slip  in  and  leave  you  out  on  the  step, 
and  slam  the  door  in  your  face,  and  sit  down  to 
supper,  and  let  you  get  yours  where  you  can?  I  say, 
if  she  won't  take  us  both,  we  won't  neither  stay." 

"  Well,  she  won't — no  woman  would.  What 'd  she 
care  for  me  ? 19 

"  I  do'  know  as  she  cares  for  me"  says  Polly,  soft- 
ening his  tone.  "But  she  writes  awful  jolly  letters 
to  Mary — wants  her  to  come  out  there  and  live; 
dress  her  in  silk  and  satin  ev'ry  day,  buy  her  a  piano, 
an'  I  d  'no  what  all.  She 's  awful  rich.  She  can  do 
something  for  me  as  well  as  Mary,  I  should  think. 
T  she  won't,  we'll  just  tramp  on.  It'll  be  jolly 
weather  for  months  yet,  and  we  can  live  as  the 
gipsies  do.  Old  Judson's  sweet  apples  '11  suffer 
to-night,  anyhow/' 

"  Boys!" 

The  boys  started  up  like  two  rockets.  Chris  stared 
around  him  in  undisguised  terror.  Will  plunged  off, 
and  went  down  headlong  upon  his  face  into  a  hollow 
of  the  brakes,  where  he  floundered  a  good  minute, 
entirely  lost  to  view,  with  the  exception  of  his 
feet. 
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His  mother's  minister  stood  in  sight,  regarding  him, 
as  he  gained  an  upright  position. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Warriner,  "  you  ain't  the  kind 
of  boy  to  run  successfully.  You  and  I  Ve  tried  that 
sort  of  fun  before,  don't  you  remember  ?  It  is  your 
style,  William,  to  face  the  foe." 

He  has  a  hand  on  William's  shoulder.  William's 
red  face  bears  upon  it  the  mingled  expression  of  the 
sheep  and  the  lion. 

"  Well !  you  going  to  split  on  a  feller  ?  " 

Mr.  Warriner  spoke  promptly.  "No,  I'm  not 
going  to  split  on  a  fellow ;  but  I  hope  I  may  have  the 
privilege  of  talking  with  him." 

"It's  no  good,"  said  Will.  Will  is  now  facing 
the  foe,  according  to  suggestion.  "/  airit  a-going 
back!" 

The  minister  sits  down  on  the  log  where  the  boys 
have  been  dining.  He  picks  up  the  cracker-bag  and 
helps  himself.  "  If  I  had  some  cheese  now,  I 'd  make 
a  supper,  and  stay  until  dark,  and  finish  my  sermon," 
he  says. 

Will  produces  the  herring-paper  from  the  other 
side  of  the  log  where  it  has  fallen ;  and,  with  a  big 
leaf  for  a  napkin,  Mr.  Warriner  proceeds  to  lunch. 

This  "eating  salt"  with  them  produces  its  effect 
upon  the  young  Arabs. 

"  Boys,"  says  the  guest  finally,  "  don't  you  sort  o' 
feel  the  need  of  an  old  head  in  this  affair  ?;' 
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" 1  d'no  as  we  do,"  says  Will. 
44  Maybe  we  do,"  says  Chris. 

"I  always  hate  a  thing  after  it's  talked  over," 
growls  Will. 

Mr.  Warriner  smiles  under  his  sagacious  nose. 
"  Boys'  plans  won't  always  bear  it,  that's  a  fact.  But 
perhaps  this  one  will.  If  it  does,  boys,  and  you  don't 
i hate'  it  when  we  get  through,  I  won't  say  one  word. 
Come,  now." 

Both,  the  boys  are  silent ;  but  Chris  glances  out  of 
the  corners  of  his  sharp  black  eyes  at  Will.  Will's 
downcast  face  is  genuine.  Finally  he  looks  up,  cast- 
ing a  withering  glance  on  Chris  by  the  way.  (i  Well  ! 
I'm  going,  talk  or  no  Jalk." 

"  Still,  let  us  talk  a  little,"  persisted  Mr.  War- 
riner. 

«  Well,  I  can  talk,"  says  "  Polly  Witter."  His  face 
is  as  red  as  fire.  (C  A  fellow  isn't  going  to  stand  nag- 
ging forever,  an'  a  feller  wants  to  get  out  from  home 
as  well  as  anybody  else ;  an'  when  a  fellow  don't  like 
a  school,  he  aint  a-goin'  to  stay,  an'  what 's  the  use  ? 
an'  if  you  was  nagged,  an'  if  you  didn't  like  a  place, 
you 'd  get  out  of  it,  and  so 'd  any  man ;  an'  it 's  no 
use,  an'  I 'm  a-goin?,  an'  if  I  go  alone — what 's  that  ? 
I  hate  a  whine,  an'  that  7s  what  I  hate  !  " 

Polly  tosses  his  head  back  at  Chris,  and  he  turns 
a  pair  of  fearless,  seal-brown  eyes  up  at  his  mother's 
minister. 
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"Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  nagged?  19 
inquires  the  minister. 
"  You  did  that !  " 
"  By  whom  ?  " 

"  Only  a  boy's  natural  naggers,  I  s'pose."  A  merry 
light  flickers  over  Polly's  face.  "  Father  he  bears  a 
hand,  and  mother  she  bears  a  hand,  and  Polly  Pippcr 
she  tags  me  about  from  morning  till  night,  and  the 
whole  chorus  goes,  1  Willy,  don't!  Willy,  don't!  9  If 
ever  I  write  'em  a  letter,  I  '11  sign  it  '  Willy  Don't ! ' 
I 'm  pulled  at,  and  I  'm  picked  at,  and  I  don't  suit, 
and  1  'm  horrid  to  the  family,  and  I  feel  like  a  crazy 
bumblebee,  and  I 'm  going  to  get  out." 

"  This  is  a  very  surprising  history/'  says  the  mini- 
ster, when  Will  finishes.  "  You  evidently  have  got 
into  some  other  boy's  berth — a  case  of  changeling, 
without  doubt.  Perhaps,  if  you  do  leave,  the  true 
William  Potter  may  in  some  way  be  got  into  his 
home.  I  daresay  the  true  William  Potter  is  a  news- 
boy, or  a  boot-black,  or  a  pop-corn  boy,  and  this 
minute  is  longing  for  his  rightful  home,  just  as  you, 
without  doubt,  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  taste  of  his 
freedom.  But  whoever  you  really  are,  my  lad,  I  am 
interested  in  you.    Where  do  you  propose  to  go  ?  " 

"  Polly  Witter"  looks  queer  enough.  He  waits 
a  minute  to  ponder  on  these  strange  suggestions. 
"  Father 's  got  a  rich  old-maid  sister,"  he  says  at  last, 
"  an'  I  thought  I  ;d  give  her  a  try." 
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"And  you  think  it  likely  she  '11  have  more  patience 
with  a  fellow  than  his  own  mother  ?  That  is  an  origi- 
nal idea,  my  boy,  but  perhaps  she  will.  And  do  you 
also  expect  to  obtain  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  of 
this  aunt  on  more  favourable  terms  than  you  have  of 
your  parents  for  a  few  years  past  ?  " 

Polly  gazes  at  the  minister  thoughtfully,  but  does 
not  seem  disposed  to  make  his  business  calculations 
known. 

"  You  have  such  expectations,  without  doubt.  A 
boy  so  shrewd  would  not  make  a  change  without.  I 
presume  your  daily  life  will  be  much  more  agreeable. 
A  maiden  aunt  may  well  be  supposed  of  sweeter  tem- 
per than  the  mother  who  has  reared  and  trained  two 
children.  She  will,  doubtless,  enjoy  having  a  boy  in 
the  house.  But,  of  course,  you  have  provided  against 
the  possibility  of  not  finding  her  house  agreeable,  and 
have  informed  yourself  as  to  the  average  number  of 
families  through  the  country  where  a  boy's  company 
would  be  accepted  as  payment  for  his  board,  lodging, 
and  clothing  ? " 

"  Polly  Witter "  knows  that  he  is  being  unmerci- 
fully chaffed,  but  the  chaffing  is  of  a  kind  wrhich  he  is 
unable  to  return. 

"  Never  mind,"  the  minister  continues  kindly,  "  I 
won't  press  you.  Reticence  is  an  excellent  thing  in 
business.  Are  your  arrangements  the  same,  sir?" 
Mr.  Warriner  turns  now  to  Chris.    "  It  gives  a  man 
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who  remained  under  his  father's  roof  more  or  less 
until  he  was  married,  a  feeling  of  some  wonder  and 
admiration  to  see  two  of  his  fellow-beings,  at  so  early 
an  age,  consider  themselves  competent  to  take  all 
the  expense  and  care  of  themselves  into  their  own 
hands." 

"  I  do'  know  as  I  shall  go  yet,"  said  Chris,  digging 
the  toe  of  his  boot  into  the  soft,  black  wood-mould. 
"  Tain't  no  dreadful  sin  to  have  come  out  here.  That 's 
all  I  Ve  done  yet !  He 's  goin'  too  far  to  get  back, 
and  I  don't  think  I  want  to." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  desert  a  comrade  ?  Willy 
depends  on  you." 

"  Desert  away,  for  all  1  care,"  said  Will.  "  I  can't 
carry  him  on  my  back  all  the  way ! " 

"  Don't  be  selfish,  William,  and  wish  to  keep  the 
good  chances  of  bettering  a  boy's  lot  all  to  yourself. 
Don't  change  a  good  mind  hastily,  Chris ;  'tisn't  likely 
Will  wrould  have  asked  you  to  leave  your  home  if  he 
hadn't  known  of  an  exceedingly  good  place  for  boys. 
When  do  you  leave  town,  if  it  is  not  too  great  a 
secret  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  who  finds  out,"  said  Will.  "  /  am 
going,  if  you  bring  the  police,  father,  'n'  mother,  'ri 
all.  But  if  you  do  tell,  it  ?s  a  trick  no  boy  in  town 
would  do,  that 's  all,  and  I 'm  going  on  the  11.30." 

"  And  you  remain  here  until  then  ? " 

"Trap?"  queried  Will. 
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"  I  shall  bring  no  one  into  these  woods,  boys.  You 
can  camp  here  in  perfect  safety  for  all  me.  Indeed,  it 
is  much  preferable  to  lounging  at  the  depot.  I  hope 
the  pleasures  of  your  journey  will  all  be  as  pure  and 
simple." 

He  stretches  out  his  hand  to  "  Polly  Witter 19  as  he 
rises.  It  is  growing  dark  in  the  woods.  The  stillness 
and  solitude  are  impressive.  It  is  a  simple  good-bye, 
as  one  business  man  wishes  another  good-day.  Not 
a  word  of  caution,  threat,  entreaty,  sermon. 

Will  shakes  hands  and  is  done  with  it,  and  sits 
down  on  the  log.  But  Chris  stands  irresolute.  Mr. 
Warriner  sees  the  keen,  little,  selfish,  black  eyes  bead 
with  tears. 

"  Oh,  keep  up  your  courage,  boy !  If  you  can't 
stand  one  night  without  your  father's  roof  over  your 
head,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You  must  learn 
to  not  mind  home  and  supper.  You  '11  have  a  chance 
to  earn  some  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

He  shakes  Chris'  hand  again,  and  goes  back  to  the 
hammock  in  the  green  covert,  gathers  up  his  books, 
and  strides  away. 

Funny  minister,  isn't  he  ? 

He  doesn't  stop  at  the  parsonage.  He  goes  straight 
on  down  to  the  Potters'.  He  doesn't  call  at  the 
Steubens' — no ;  but  he  smiles  as  he  thinks  of  Chris 
while  passing  the  place, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW  THE  MINISTER  SEES  THEM  OFF. 

"  Dbat  that  minister  ! 99 

"  Polly  Witter 99  is  stretched  on  the  ground  by  his 
mossy  log.  The  great,  wide,  soft,  green,  fragrant 
darkness  hangs  thick  and  close,  and  far  about  them. 
They  can  scarcely  distinguish  each  other,  and  it  is 
millions  of  miles  up  through  the  forest  night-cham- 
bers to  the  nearest  stars — the  stars  that  seem  so  near 
and  golden  when  one  is  on  the  streets  down-town. 

Chris  is  sitting  up,  hugging  his  knees.  He  is  cold 
and  cross. 

"Your  mother's  got  great  taste 'bout  ministers! 
My  mothers  minister 'd  took  me  by  the  arm  and 
walked  me  home.  I 'm  goin'  home  too.  Great 
minister  he  is  !  I  '11  stick  by  till  you  go  down  to  the 
depot,  and  then  I 'm  goin' — an'  you  better  go  too. 
Come,  Will,  say  we  drop  it  right  here,  and  cut  for 
home  !  " 

"  You  be  hanged  for  a  chicken ! "  growls  Will. 
"  Get  home  yourself  and  welcome !  I 'd  rather  have 
a  girl  along  than  you ! 99 

Chris  says  no  more,  but  sits  hugging  his  knees 
with  wide-open  eyes.    His  head  is  longing  dreadfully 
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for  the  soft,  white  pillows  of  his  bed.  He  thinks  what 
a  world  it  would  be  with  no  neat  little  chamber  any- 
where, where  a  boy  might  stumble  upstairs,  deli- 
ciously  sleepy,  and  find  a  white  bed  made  up  for  him, 
especially  for  him.  A  mist  crept  over  his  black  eyes 
to  think. of  going  where  nobody  would  sit  up  and 
mind  if  he  came  home  late.  He  vows  in  his  shivering 
little  soul  to  run  for  dear  life  when  they  get  down 
into  town. 

The  time  goes  by ;  Will  is  still  wide  awake.  It  is, 
of  course,  absurd  to  be  up  there  in  the  lonely  woods, 
when  they  might  just  as  well  be  safely  waiting  at  the 
comfortable  lighted  depot.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
original  jolly  plan,  and  Will  never  thinks  of  departing 
from  it.  His  heart,  too,  is  sore.  He  has  never 
before  given  two  thoughts  to  the  significance  of  the 
words  "home,"  "father,"  "mother."  The  minister's 
11  chaffing''  has  troubled  him.  He  even  takes  himself 
by  the  collar,  and  faces  the  idea  of  going  down  home, 
and  going  in  and  upstairs  to  bed  as  usual. 

Go  back  and  account  for  his  absence  at  examina- 
tion !  Go  back  and  confess  he  has  never  been  in  the 
French  and  Latin  classes !  Go  back  and  own  what 
he  did  with  the  money  for  the  Latin  books ! 

He  lets  go  of  the  moral  coat-collar,  and  sinks  back. 

The  ten  o'clock  freight  is  passing  through  the  town 
below.  Will  thinks  they  can  go  pretty  soon  now. 
The  stars  grow  farther  off,  the  mossy  log  is  soft  and 
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comfortable,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  fly  open,  he  sits 
bolt  upright,  and  he  calls — no,  he  don't  call  Chris. 

He  turns  up  his  nose  at  Chris  instead,  and  faces  the 
danger  for  himself.  A  light  is  approaching  him.  It 
surely  is  a  light !  Its  beams,  its  glow  shine  through 
the  trees.  It  is  coming  from  the  town  side  of  the 
forest. 

A  hot  sweat  breaks  out  on  poor  " Polly  Witters " 
face.  He  knows  what  it  means.  He  is  pursued, 
hunted  in  a  trap!  The  minister,  of  course!  His 
mother's  minister  has  betrayed  him  !  His  father  and 
perhaps  his  mother  are,  without  doubt,  behind  the 
minister. 

He  and  Chris  both  are  on  their  feet  now.  Before 
a  good  minister  he  might  hang  a  guilty  head,  con- 
scious of  all  his  good-for-nothingness ;  but  before 
this  one,  one  with  no  regard  for  his  "  word/' — Willy 
flings  his  head  back  and  feels  willing  to  face  the  whole 
world,  that  he  may  denounce  a  traitor. 

The  light  comes  on.  The  two  boys  stare  and  wait, 
and  finally  they  see  a  man  carrying  a  lantern,  stepping 
over  logs,  and  winding  toward  them.  It  is  the 
minister.  But  he  is  alone.  He  stops  and  holds  his 
lantern  up,  and  peers  about,  and  finally  discerns  them. 

"  Aha  !  there  you  are  !  I  thought  I 'd  come  and 
see  you  off." 

"  Trap  ?  "  inquires  Willy. 

"  No  trap,"  laughs  the  minister,    "  Why,  my  little 
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man,  you  couldn't  be  more  suspicious  if  you 'd  been 
out  in  the  world  a  century.   Come  now,  trust  a  friend." 

"  Confound  him  ! 99  thinks  Chris,  "  what  a  nasty 
sort  of  minister!  Bet  111  have  to  go  with  Polly, 
whether  I  like  or  not.  1 11  call  the  police  just  as  sure 
as  ever  he  goes  to  put  me  on  the  train  !  "  Chris  sits 
down  again  on  the  log,  and  looks  like  anything  rather 
than  a  sparkling  young  adventurer.  Mr.  Warriner, 
glancing  at  hina,  turns  his  lantern  away,  gazes  off  into 
the  darkness,  and  smiles  under  the  sagacious  nose. 

"  You  buy  through  tickets,  I  suppose  ?  "  he  inquires, 
as  he  sits  down  beside  Chris.    "  They  are  cheaper." 

"  No/*  says  Polly,  "  we  don 't  buy  through  tickets. 
We  get  to  buffalo  by  the  Central,  and  then  we  take 
'Foot  &  Walkers7  line." 

"  Slow  route,  boys." 

"  Cheap,"  says  Will. 

The  tone  is  so  dogged,  Mr.  Warriner  turns  his  lan- 
tern on  the  scene.  There  are  no  tears,  however,  in 
the  seal-brown  eyes.  The  round  face  is  a  study  for 
"  setness."  "  Be  careful  of  your  pocket-books  in  the 
crowds,  and  always  lock  your  rooms  at  the  hotels/' 
he  adds. 

The  idea  is  too  ludicrous.  Will  and  Chris  look 
round  at  each  other  and  laugh,  both  conscious  of  the 
state  of  their  finances.  "  Come,  1  Polly  Witter/  99 
cries  Chris  cheerily,  "  let 's  throw  it  up,  and  go  home 
and  go  to  bed/' 
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"What  say,  William  ?"  Mr.  Warriner  asks  it, 
after  a  moment,  rather  anxiously. 

But  William  shakes  his  head.  And  even  if  he  did 
go  home,  and  should  live  a  thousand  years,  no  more 
Chris  Steuben  for  him — little  coward. 

"  Will,"  says  Mr.  Warriner,  1  1  it  is  'most  train  time 
now.  Let  tne  pray  with  you,  boys,  and  we  will  be 
off.  A  minister's  blessing  won't  blight  your  pros- 
pects, and,  old  as  I  am,  I  should  fear  to  start  forward 
on  any  new  path  without  commending  myself  to  the 
care  of  God." 

Both  boys  look  extremely  frightened.  The  last 
vestige  of  jollity  fades  from  their  faces.  They  sit  in 
perfect  silence  while  Mr.  Warriner,  with  bared  head, 
kneels.  By  the  mossy  log,  in  the  fragrant,  starry 
darkness,  he  takes  these  lads  into  the  presence  of  the 
All-Father.  Poor  "  Polly  Witter"  trembles.  He 
stands  before  an  awful  bar.  He  is  conscious  of  an 
awful  surveillance. 

u  Shall  we  go  ?  " 

Mr.  Warriner's  face  is  sad,  tender.  He  lingers  a 
little  as  they  emerge  into  the  road ;  but  without  hesi- 
tation Will  turns  down  the  street  towards  the  depot, 
and  the  minister  lays  his  hand  on  Chris'  arm,  and 
follows  in  silence. 

They  are  all  silent.  It  is  anything  but  the  jolly 
"lark"  the  boys  had  planned — this  dismal  "running 
away,"  with  a  minister  to  assist. 
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Willy  half  expects  to  be  met  by  his  father  at  the 
depot.  But  nobody  molests,  nobody  notices  him. 
It  is  nearly  train  time.  The  ticket  office  is  open,  and 
there  is  a  crowd.  Will  gets  in  the  procession,  but 
there  is  a  scared,  pale  look  on  his  face.  "  Now, 
William,  I  '11  get  your  tickets — never  mind  the  money. 
I  '11  pay,  and  you  can  hand  it  to  me  in  the  quiet." 

The  train  comes  thundering  in  as  he  rejoins  them, 
or  Will  rather,  for  Chris  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Passengers  are  hurrying  in,  passengers  are  hurrying 
out ;  and  pale  and  trembling  "  Polly  Witter,"  un- 
certain whether  he  wishes  to  go  or  not,  awfully  sick 
in  body  and  soul,  is  hurried  along  by  his  mother's 
minister  to  the  train. 

As  they  pass  out,  Mr.  Warriner's  long  arm  sud- 
denly sweeps  out  and  brings  Chris  forth  from  the 
darkness.  He  has  been  lurking  by  the  door,  unable 
to  flee  after  all.  "  What !  are  you  going  to  desert 
your  comrade  ?  Why,  my  man,  you  '11  never  be  fit 
to  run  away  in  your  whole  life  unless  you  improve  on 
this ! " 

Mr.  Warriner  bears  him  along  toward  the  train. 
Chris  struggles,  pulls,  would  scream,  were  it  not  for 
the  monster's  imperative  a  Hush  !  " 

He  gave  Will  his  ticket.  "  There,  my  boy,  don't 
lose  it — no,  no,  keep  your  poor  little  dollars, — there, 
good-bye,  God  bless  you  !  " 

Will  looks  at  his  ticket — it  is  a  through  ticket — 
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stares  up  at  Mr.  Warriner,  pitches  back  through  the 
door  hurriedly  as  the  train  gives  a  preparatory  leap — 
and  this  is  the  last  they  see  of  him — the  minister  and 
Chris. 

Chris  is  not  aboard  after  all.  The  minister  has 
kept  his  long  arm  around  him,  and  now  he  looks 
down  upon  him  with  a  queer  smile  as  he  loosens  his 
hold.  "  Well,  you  almost  i  ran  away/  didn't  you  ? 
but  not  quite.  Now  scamper  home  as  fast  as  you  can, 
and  remember  that  you  wont  be  fit  for  this  sort  of 
exploit  for  many  a  year  yet." 

Chris  shoots  away  from  the  minister's  arm  like  an 
arrow,  and  is  gone. 

"There's  one  boy  cured  for  good— perhaps  two  ; 
but  we  can  tell  better  about  that  after  the  medicine 
has  worked/' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

willy  travels. 

"Remorseful?" 
I  wish  I  could  say  so,  for  indeed  he  ought  to  be. 
"Scared?" 

Well,  a  trifle  perhaps,  but  nothing  to  speak  of.  It 
is  chiefly  a  pleasant,  light,  feathery  sort  of  feeling 
that  possesses  Polly,  as  though  a  dozen  bonds,  cords, 
and  ropes  had  suddenly  been  cut.  The  cars  hadn't 
been  under  motion  ten  minutes  before  Polly  rose  from 
his  troubles  like  a  cork,  light  and  gay,  ready  to  float 
on  any  passing  wave. 

Well,  I  suppose  Polly's  exuberant  health  is  to  be 
blamed.  To  the  least  fibre  of  his  pleasure- loving  little 
body  Polly  enjoyed  the  novel  recreation, — the  swift, 
jarring  motion  of  the  train,  the  comfortable  cushioned 
seat,  the  sense  that  he,  too,  was  one  of  the  journeying 
throng.  The  thoughtful  waiting  in  the  evening  woods, 
the  remorse,  the  minister's  prayer  grew,  every  moment 
things  of  the  past,  unreal. 

Had  he  been  obliged  to  "foot  it"  to  Buffalo,  repent- 
ance would  have  been  far  more  probable. 

But  now  he  drew  out  his  ticket,  his  through  ticket. 

Boy-like,  Polly  didn't  trouble  himself  greatly  as  to 
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why  he  should  be  in  possession  of  this  wonderful  good 
fortune.  He  studied  its  various  "  coupons  "  quite  as 
if  he  deserved  it  all. 

His  sense  of  enjoyment  increased  every  moment, 
lie  had  a  seat  to  himself.  He  now  settled  himself  in 
it  comfortably,  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  eyes  like 
an  old  traveller,  handed  his  ticket  to  the  conductor 
with  an  indifference  which  was  next  to  lordly,  and 
afterward  stuck  it  in  his  hatband,  like  an  old  Don, 
too  important  to  be  disturbed  at  stations,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep  with  folded  arms — in  short, 
Polly  was  trying  on  the  grand  airs  he  had  frequently 
admired.  He,  and  Chris,  and  other  boys,  had  walked 
through  the  trains  sometimes  at  the  depot.  Happy 
little  swaggerer  !  Don't  pity  him  yet — save  your 
pity  until  later.  And  perhaps,  too,  it  is  quite  as  near 
as  most  of  us  get  to  being  our  ideal  man  or  woman. 

At  any  rate  the  imitation  of  the  experienced 
traveller  was  so  good  that  one  observer  stopped  before 
him  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"Hello,  Polly !" 

At  this  familiar  form  of  his  name,  Will  jumped  out 
of  his  lordliness  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  Dick,  the  prize-package  boy,  candy  boy,  pea 
nut  boy,  apple  boy,  newsboy. 

"Oh!  hello  then!  Hello  yourself!'1  Polly  knew 
him  well, — a  depot  acquaintance. 

"Lit  out,  have  you?  )}  says  Dick 
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"  Well,  I'm  out,  it  seems!"  Polly  resents  Dick's 
tone  a  little.  He  chooses  to  ignore  certain  confi- 
dences, certain  admirations  ;  but  if  ever  he  and  Chris 
have  envied  anybody,  it  has  been  the  little  peddlers  on 
the  cars.  Trip  after  trip,  new  faces  constantly,  nuts 
and  candy  at  hand  in  their  baskets,  money  to  be  made 
any  time  they  choose  to  get  up  and  walk  through  the 
train ! 

"Good  for  you!"  says  Dick.  "When  I  get  the 
oranges  off  I  '11  be  back/' 

Willy  coughs  a  little  in  reply.  A  through  ticket, 
and  his  Sunday  suit — lesser  things  have  separated  old 
acquaintances  among  men. 

Don't  call  Willy  a  snob  until  after  you  have  gone 
the  round  of  your  elder  friends. 

"  How  d'  ye  sell  yer  oranges  ?  "  Will's  tones  are 
the  least  bit  patronising,  gruff  even. 

Dick  tosses  him  a  couple  as  he  goes  on.  "  Dis- 
count to  them  that 's  in  the  biz,  and  biz  is  good  enough 
to  let  a  feller  treat  a  friend ;  yer  my  company  for  the 
trip,  if  ye  like." 

"  I  pay  for  what  I  get,"  says  Will,  dropping  some 
scrip  into  Dick's  basket,  like  a  prince, — at  least,  he 
hopes  he  has  done  it  like  a  prince. 

But  the  two  people  for  whose  eyes  all  this  is 
specially  intended  think  Dick  much  more  of  a  royal 
fellow  than  the  surly  boy  in  front.  The  two  people 
are  a  lady  and  a  little  girl ;  both  are  in  soft,  delicate 
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gray  costumes.  Willy  has  felt  their  refinement — boys 
clo  feel  such  things.  The  lady  is  fair,  with  dark-brown 
eyes  and  hair,  and  the  little  girl  has  waving  tresses  of 
light  brown,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  tinted  cheeks. 
There  is  a  gray  feather  in  her  turban,  she  has  gray 
gloves,  she  would  look  like  a  very  bright-eyed  gray 
mouse,  only  that  she  has  tied  her  collar  with  a 
ribbon  of  cardinal  red.  She  is  extremely  wide  awake, 
and  observant,  and  talkative.  Both  mother  and 
daughter  have  the  same  bright,  proud,  quick  way  of 
looking  at  one.  What  boy  could  help  wishing  to 
appear  like  a  member  of  some  of  the  Koyal  Families 
on  his  travels  ? 

"  What  a  cross  boy  that  is  !  *  It  is  the  gray  mouse 
who  says  it. 

And  the  mouse's  mamma  says,  "  Hush,  Winifred. 
Remember  that  whatever  I  can  hear,  other  people 
may." 

Good-for-Nothing  Polly's  neck  testifies  to  that.  One 
of  his  famous  blushes  spreads  around  it  from  ear  to 
ear.  Polly  feels  all  over  that  he  has  made  a  false  bid 
for  the  world's  esteem  in  snubbing  an  old  friend.  But 
then,  Polly,  as  you  don't  wish  to  be  taught  the  con- 
duct of  life  by  your  natural  teachers,  you  must  get 
your  wisdom  by  knocks  and  rubs  and  stripes. 

That 's  the  way  that  people  outside  the  home  circle 
usually  teach  a  lesson.  And  we  will  try  to  recollect 
in  your  behalf  that  one  is  more  liable  to  make  mis- 
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takes  of  this  kind  in  his  Sunday  clothing  than  in  his 
everyday  garments. 

Polly  is  now  very  uncomfortable.  Nobody  ever 
has  called  him  a  cross  boy  before.  And  it  is  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  he  is  able  to  correct  the  bad  im- 
pression he  has  made.  Then  the  mouse  is  chilly,  and 
with  her  soft-kidded  hands  tries  to  get  her  window 
down.  It  does  not  slide  easily,  and  in  the  height  of 
the  tug  and  racket  Willy  turns  round :  "  Let  me." 

He  gets  the  window  in  place,  and  a  smile  from  the 
mouse  and  her  mamma  both.  He  feels  better,  very 
much,  and,  having  done  a  decent  thing,  forgets  all 
about  his  lordMness.  He  looks  ever  so  much  more 
agreeable  than  when  he  was  assuming  to  be  a  tired, 
sleepy,  way-worn  traveller.  For  some  time  he  occu- 
pies himself  in  wishing  he  dare  offer  the  gray  girl  one 
of  the  oranges. 

The  wish  grows  unconquerable,  and  at  last  he  turns 
and  holds  out  the  nicest  one. 

But  the  mouse's  mamma  makes  it  her  business. 

"  Oh,  no.  My  little  girl  has  fruit  in  her  basket, 
all  she  needs — thank  you  all  the  same.  Give  me  the 
shawl,  Winifred." 

Willy's  face  glows  hotly.  He  turns  back  as  if  shot 
from  a  gun.    "  Who 's  cross  now,  I  wonder  ?  " 

But  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  is  eating  both 
oranges  with  the  true  schoolboy  satisfaction.  Dick 
has  tossed  him  the  best  two  his  basket  affords.  He 
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gets  to  be  so  nearly  himself  before  the  juicy  golden 
fruit  is  quite  exhausted  that  he  is  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  that  the  mouse  didn't  care  for  his  orange. 
He  is  back  now  on  his  natural  level,  and  is  not  averse 
to  sharing  his  seat  by  the  time  Dick  returns. 

It  is  Dick  who  looks  like  a  man  of  the  world,  not 
blushing  Polly.  Were  he  President  of  the  Eoad  he 
could  not  treat  a  guest  with  a  more  generous  hospi- 
tality. There  is  a  bag  of  peanuts,  a  box  of  candy, 
gum,  apples,  an  assorted  bundle  of  the  illustrated 
papers,  and  a  prize  package.  "  You'll  find  a  gor-gi- 
ous  old  ring  in  that  one,"  he  says. 

Willy  is  not  at  all  above  the  glory  of  a  prize- 
package  ring.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  boys  that 
these  are  cheap  pleasures.  It  would  be  a  sorry  world 
for  them  if  the  little  fellows  were  born  "  cultured,'' 
and  wanted  Eastlake  furniture  and  Morris  wall-paper 
to  begin  with. 

"  Long  trip  ? "  says  Dick. 

"  Well,  longish,  I  should  say.    Up  into  Michigan." 

"  That  so  ?    Going  into  biz  up  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  d  'no.    I  shall  look  around  first." 

The  two  are  munching  candy,  and  are  as  grave  as 
stockholders. 

"  If  you  want  to  try  my  line,  I  can  tell  you  a  thing 
or  two,  and  send  ye  where  I  buy  my  stock.  Say, 
now,  I  '11  divide,  and  let  ye  pracft^e  on  the 
train." 
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"No-o,"  says  Will,  "  d'no's  I  care.    I  don't  need  a 
business,  as  I  know  off." 
"  Struck  He?" 

Si  That 's  about  it,"  says  Willy  magnificently. 
"Any  shares  in  the  market?" 
"Well,  no,"  says  Willy,  with  a  grin.    "It's  an 
aunt." 

"  Oh  !  and  you  're  the  nephew  ?    Rich  ?  " 
"She's  jest  that." 
"  Sent  for  you  ?  " 

"Well,  not  exactly,  but  'bout  the  same  thing. 
She's  father's  sister,  and  lives  on  a  big  farm,  lots  o' 
horses  'n'  hired  men,  swirns  in  money,  nobody  to  look 
after  anything  but  herself — you  bet  there's  fun  on 
that  place." 

"  Have  to  work  any  ?  n 

"Rather  think  not,"  says  Will  loftily.  "Can't 
say  what  opinion  Miss  Clarissa  Potter  may  have  on 
the  subject  though." 

"  Mamma ! "  The  bright-eyed  grey  mouse  pulls  at 
her  mother's  sleeve.  "Do  you  hear  those  boys? 
He  says  he  is  going  to  Michigan,  and  he  calls  his 
aunt  '  Miss  Clarissa  Potter  ! 9  " 

Mamma  quietly  puts  her  daughter  back.  "My 
dear,  do  you  busy  yourself  listening  to  conversations?" 

"But,  mamma,  I  couldnt  help  it,  they're  so  queer, 
and  what  if  it  should  be  our  Miss  Clarissa  Potter,  and 
he  be  going  there  ?  " 
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"  Which  is  not  at  all  probable,  Winifred." 
But  even  mamma  neglects,  after  this,  to  turn  her 
leaf. 

"  Well,"  says  Dick  reflectively,  M  you  put  it  as 
going  to  live  with  an  old  woman  on  a  farm,  an  it's 
doubtful ;  but  you  put  it  as  you  have  horses  to  drive, 
an'  that  's  another  thing." 

"  Fish  ponds,"  suggests  Willy  dryly.  "  Orchards, 
corn-fields,  dogs,  guns.  No  guv'ner — for  a  woman's 
a  woman  anyhow." 

"I  sec,"  says  Dick,  "you'll  do.  If  it  gets  dull 
speedin'  the  blooded  horses  an'  drivin'  alone  in  them 
big  carriages,  all  you  Ve  got  to  do  is  to  drop  a  feller 
a  line,  an'  I  '11  come  on  an  help  you  run  the  place." 

The  two  little  ruffians  go  on  with  this  absurd 
rhodomontade  for  some  time,  wearing  the  gravest 
of  faces.  By  and  by,  in  the  talk,  the  place  gets 
mentioned,  "West  KiUingly." 

"Mamma,  he  says  West  Eillingly !"  The 
mouse's  eyes  are  extremely  bright  here.  Mammas 
eyes,  too,  are  big  for  a  moment,  filled  with  an  annoyed, 
amused  astonished  expression. 

"  He  is  evidently  a  bad,  impudent  boy.  Let  us 
try  to  hear  nothing  more." 

But, how  can  they  help  hearing  more,  since  they 
don't  change  their  seats  ?  And  a  delightful  tale  it  is  ! 
It  might  be  a  story  out  of  Dick's  illustrated  papers, 
as  Will  warms  to  the  subject,  and  draws  on  his  imagi- 
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nation  to  supply  his  aunt  with  carriages  and  horses 
sufficient  to  properly  astonish  Dick. 

"  A  regular  show-room  her  barn  is  —  there 's  a 
phaeton  for  the  old  lady  herself,  fitted  up  in  velvet, 
and  there's  the  family  carriage,  with  the  footmen  in 
livery,  I  'spect,  and  there's  the  carriage  for  all  the 
company  to  use,  and  to  take  out  when  there 's  pro- 
cessions, and  there's  saddle  horses,  and  I  'spect  the 
old  woman  sells  more  race-horses  than  any  other 
woman  living." 

"  Probably,  though,  you  '11  have  to  order  a  gig  for 
yourself." 

"  Shouldn't  wonder — the  old  lady  won't  have  that, 
dare  say." 

"Mamma,"  whispers  the  mouse,  "do  hear  that 
dreadful  boy  call  Miss  Clarissa  an  6  old  lady  ! '  " 

The  boys  were  both  so  dreadful  that  the  mamma 
was  regarding  them  with  big-eyed  wonder. 

"  Isn't  it  so  funny,"  adds  the  mouse,  "that  they 
should  be  going  to  Killingly — our  West  Killingly  !  " 

"  4  They  ! 9  1  funny  ! '  You  have  singular  ideas  of 
the  use  of  words,  Winifred.    Poor  Miss  Clarissa ! " 

"Whatever  will  sweet  Miss  Clarissa  do  with  him, 
mamma." 

Mamma  shakes  her  head. 

"  Ever  seen  yer  aunt,  the  nabobess  ? " 

This  designation  seems  to  tickle  Willy  immensely. 
'No,  haven't,    leather  says  she's  pooty." 
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"  Likely.  Maiden  aunts  usually  are  pooty,  'specially 
country  women.  Say,  Will,  over  yonder's  a  fair 
specimen — there's  yer  aunt  for  yer !  " 

The  young  scamp  points  across  to  a  dosing  woman, 
who  is  in  the  corner  of  her  seat,  nodding  desperately. 
Her  home-wrought  collar,  her  mended  gloves,  her 
plain  bonnet,  testify  to  many  an  economy  and 
virtue.  Her  bronzed,  high-featured  face  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  possession  of  good  sense  and  motherli- 
ness. 

u Dream  of  beauty!"  The  nephew  of  his  aunt 
turns  back  with  a  look  fit  to  make  his  own  mother's 
heart  ache — it  is  so  old,  so  scampish.  O  Mrs.  Potter, 
it  is  just  as  you  think — your  boy  has  been  spoiled  by 
the  men  on  the  street  corners !  If  you  had  a  dozen 
more  they  would  be  spoiled  too. 

"  0  mamma !  what  bad  boys  ! 99 

Mamma  thinks  so.  Nearly  everybody  on  the  train 
is  asleep,  the  lights  are  low,  only  here  and  there  a 
word  is  spoken,  and  the  two  boyish  voices  are  alto- 
gether audible.  The  mother  of  the  mouse  leans 
forward  and  taps  Willy  smartly  on  the  shoulder.  He 
looks  around  with  a  jump. 

"  My  boy,"  she  says,  "  you  and  your  friend  bring 
out  all  that  is  bad  in  each  other.  I  think  you  better 
separate." 

Willy's  face  is  as  red  as  fire.  A  genuine  home- 
made blush  it  is — honest,  saving  shame. 
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"A-hem!  Really  think  so?  'Bleeged  to  you!'' 
It  is  the  prize-package  boy  impudently. 

"Hush,  you!"  The  lady  speaks  coldly.  "Iam 
the  sister  of  the  president  of  this  road,  and  I  can't 
think  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  candy- 
boy  on  the  train  ridicules  the  passengers." 

Dick  droops.  Never  was  seen  such  visible  wilting. 
He  seizes  his  papers  and  is  off,  leaving  the  car. 

The  lady  sits  back,  a  vexed  half-smile  on  her  face. 
It  is  using  a  giant's  power  to  crush  a  fly.  But  a  boy 
—an  unaccountable  boy,  grown  impudent  from  con- 
stant contact  with  a  thoughtless,  chaffing,  ever- 
changing  crowd — how  is  a  passing  woman  to  dispose 
of  him?  Sometimes  really  it  is  quite  as  good  for 
him  that  a  boy  be  subjugated,  vanquished,  totally 
subdued,  and  feel  the  hand  of  the  master,  as  to  be 
slowly  coaxed  and  trained — isn't  it  so,  boys  ? 

There  were  two  hours  yet  before  the  change  at 
Buffalo.  Wakeful  Mrs.  Jeffries  has  little  less  to  do 
than  mark  the  round  cheek  and  dimpling  chin  and 
curly  lashes  of  the  young  nephew  of  her  friend,  Miss 
Clarissa. 

"What  a  baby,  after  all,  this  young  gamin  is,"  she 
says  to  herself.  "  What  a  terrible  place  the  American 
street  is.  I  am  sure  his  mother's  heart  is  breaking 
somewhere." 

Willy,  happily,  sleeps  away  the  long  hours.  The 
mouse's  mother  awakens  him,  as  they  steam  into 
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Buffalo,  with  a  shake  of  the  shoulder.  She  is  looking 
down  in  his  face  in  no  very  tender  way.  "  Come, 
come,  don't  you  know  you  change  cars  here?" 

The  same  hand  is  laid  on  his  shoulder  again  at 
the  door.  The  lady  and  her  little  girl  are  still  near 
him. 

"  My  boy,  your  aunt,  to  whom  you  are  going,  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  Would  you  like  me  to  say  to  her 
how  I  learned  that  you  were  her  nephew?  I  do 
hope,  if  you  are  going  on,  that  during  the  rest  of  the 
journey  you  will  try  to  make  yourself  fit  to  enter  a 
lady's  household." 

Willy  shrinks  away  affrighted.  He  presses  rudely 
against  a  corpulent  man,  treads  on  various  toes,  half- 
knocks  a  bandbox  from  some  feminine  hand,  and 
jumps  down  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
which  is  spreading  itself  out,  and  hurrying  away  in 
all  directions.  He  stands  quite  still  for  a  moment. 
It  gives  him  a  lonely  sense  of  the  size  of  the  world. 
He  is  a  harum-scarum  boy  at  the  best,  but  I  suppose 
his  bewilderment  and  loneliness  to  be  not  much  less 
than  a  girl's  after  all. 

At  any  rate  the  mouse,  as  she  goes  past  him,  be- 
hind her  mother,  smiles  at  him  in  a  kind,  elder-sister 
way.  "Boy,"  she  says,  low  in  voice,  "you  better 
follow  us,  if  you  don't  know  the  way  pretty  well,  for 
we  live  at  West  Killingly." 

Like  a  little  woman,  she  don't  look  behind  to  see  if 
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he  does  follow,  not  once.  Like  a  little  Christian  she 
feels  she  has  been  only  humane.  Like  a  good  little 
daughter  she  is  just  a  trifle  uneasy  for  fear  mamma 
would  not  approve. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
willy  finds  aunt  clarissa. 

"  West  Killingly  !" 

Three  passengers  only  alight.  They  seem  plenty 
for  the  spot,  a  rustic  way-station. 

Polly,  with  a  queer  feeling  all  over  him,  goes  up 
the  rude  platform.  He  gazes  about  him.  In  the 
near  distance,  half  a  mile  away,  lies  a  little  white 
village ;  everywhere  else  a  green,  blooming  country, 
heavy  with  full  foliage  —  orchards,  shaded  roads, 
forest  and  groves.  All  the  open  spaces  are  either 
golden  with  ripe  wheat,  emerald  with  the  oats,  milk- 
white  with  honeyed  buckwheat  blossoms,  or  else 
a-twinkle  with  tossing  corn. 

Arcadia — the  only  drawback  being  that  boys  of 
thirteen  don't  care  for  Arcadian  landscapes,  or  land- 
scapes at  all,  for  that  matter. 

"Bus,  sir?" 

"  Sir,"  that  is  to  say  Willy,  shakes  his  head.  His 
aunt  is  a  farmer.  He  looks  off,  over  the  wheat  and 
the  forest,  and  determines  to  wait  until  the  mouse  and 
her  mother  are  gone,  and  set  off  on  foot.  They  have 
just  entered  the  little  wooden  waiting-room. 

"There  is  that  boy,  after  all,  really!''  Mrs.  Jeffries 
is  in  the  door?  looking  down  the  road  for  her  carriage. 
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"Why,  yes,  mamma,  of  course,"  says  the  mouse 
innocently,  vexed  a  little  that  she  should  feel  guilty. 
Willy  has  come  all  the  way  in  their  car,  sitting  every 
time  in  some  corner  behind  them.  Winifred  has 
looked  each  time  they  have  changed,  to  see  whether 
he  was  all  right.  A  little  smile  has  peeped  from  the 
corner  of  her  eye  every  time. 

But  Willy  claims  no  acquaintance  now.  A  low 
carriage,  drawn  by  two  fat  grays,  comes  rolling  round 
the  corner,  and  Mrs.  Jeffries  gathers  up  her  shawls 
and  bags,  and  comes  out. 

Winifred  follows.  Her  cheek  wears  a  rich  rose; 
and  all  at  once  she  leaves  her  mother,  and  openly 
crosses  over  to  the  window  where  Willy  sits.  "  Miss 
Clarissa's  boy,"  says  she,  "  for  of  course  I  don't  know 
your  name,  your  aunt  lives  out  on  that  road  about 
two  miles.  It  is  the  third  house,  white,  with  long 
green  blinds,  and  a  splendid  dog.  You  '11  know  by 
that.  And  tell  her,  please,  that  Winny  has  got  home, 
and  I  '11  come  to  see  her  next  week." 

"Winifred!" 

"Yes,  mamma.  Good-by."  She  does  not  say, 
"  Be  good,"  but  her  smile  is  a  whole  gospel. 

"Winifred,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Jeffries  turns  to  her 
daughter  the  moment  they  are  settled. 

"  Yes,  mamma  dear,  I  know;  but  oughtn't  some  of 
us  to  be  nice  to  Miss  Clarissa's  nephew?" 

Mrs.  Jeffries  smiles  doubtfully.    "I  suppose  so — 
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the  horrid  little  Arab!  He  looks  like  a  runaway 
spaniel,  with  his  brown  curls.  I 'm  quite  concerned 
for  Miss  Clarissa  —  she  ought  not  to  have  this 
trouble." 

"  No,  mamma  dear,  but,  please,  you  won't  tell  her  ?  n 

"Oh,  no/'  says  mamma,  creasing  her  forehead. 
"  But  I  am  quite  disturbed.  Why,  child,  he  would 
naturally  be  an  associate  for  you,  since  the  families 
are  so  intimate ;  but,  Winifred,  mind,  I  shall  actually 
be  nervous  should  you  get  to  know  that  boy !" 

While  Winifred  sits  musing  as  to  how  their  dear 
Miss  Clarissas  nephew  is  to  ever  improve  if  he  is 
allowed  to  have  no  nice  friends,  and  whether  it  is 
kind  to  leave  him  to  only  bad  boys,  Willy  himself  is 
trudging  on  toward  the  "third  house"  and  the 
"  splendid  dog." 

His  heart  is  in  his  mouth — at  least  it  thumps  very 
close  to  his  ears.  What  if  he  should  find  his  Aunt 
Clarissa  a  fine,  proud  woman  like  this  one — he  never 
was  really  afraid  of  his  mother,  but  he  is  of  Mrs. 
Jeffries.  The  prospect  isn't  jolly.  Two  boys  might 
stand  it,  but  not  one.  A  house  where  that  Mrs. 
Jeffries  visits  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  agreeable 
place  for  a  boy.  He  has  always  supposed  his  Aunt 
Clarissa  to  be  an  old-fashioned  woman. 

Birds,  butterflies  in  yellow  swarms,  whistling  winds, 
a  reaping  machine  whirring  in  a  distant  field  sharp 
against  the  horizon — what  fun,  pray,  does  this  peace- 
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ful  landscape  offer  a  town  boy?  And  lie  doesn't 
know  for  certain  that  his  aunt  ever  has  had  a  carriage, 
or  a  horse,  or  a  hired  man  on  the  place,  or  anything 
but  a  dog — the  mouse  has  said  she  had  a  dog.  He 
never  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  home-talk  about 
her.    He  merely  knows  she  is  rich. 

All  at  once  he  swerves  aside,  an  inch  or  two,  from 
the  path.  By  the  fence,  where  the  wheat  comes  down 
to  the  road,  her  white  bare  hand  resting  on  the  rough 
rail,  stands  a  lady  in  riding-hat  and  habit — a  tall, 
slender  lady,  with  an  exquisitely  pale  face,  her  light 
gauze  veil  blowing  about  her,  some  golden  wheat-ears 
and  blue  flowers  in  her  free  hand,  her  habit  trailing 
the  ground,  her  dark  hair  lying  in  a  loose  coil  upon 
her  delicate  neck.  She  is  looking,  with  great  soft 
blue  eyes,  off  where  a  lake  gleams  silver-gray  against 
the  intense  sapphire  sky. 

Polly,  graceless  boy,  feels  that  here  is  another  lady, 
and  passes  noiselessly  and  respectfully.  She  never 
sees  him. 

He  goes  on,  passes  her  horse,  tied  a  few  paces  on, 
by  a  big  gate.  The  lady  has  evidently  been  riding 
up  the  broad  road  that  leads,  green  and  grassy, 
through  the  wheatfield. 

Here  a  bend  in  the  road  allows  his  eyes  to  pass  the 
great  orchard,  and  lo,  the  third  white  house ! 

A  man,  plainly  a  harvest-hand,  is  coming  down  the 
drive,  with  pitcher  and  pail. 
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"  Miss  Potter  live  here  ?  " 

"  She  does,"  says  the  man.  And  the  "  splendid 
clog "  comes  tearing  down  the  drive  at  this  moment 
to  assure  him.  "  She  does,"  say  the  dog's  clear,  rich 
brown  eyes,  ci  and  is  it  anything  to  you  ?  "  This  dog 
don't  bark  only  when  there  is  occasion  for  barking. 

These  soft,  handsome  eyes  reach  all  that  is  best 
in  Polly's  heart.  Polly  loves  dogs.  It  is  a  silent  but 
most  affectionate  meeting,  as  between  cousins,  say. 

The  hired  man  goes  off  lau^hino;.  "Your  do^'s 
got  a  relation  come,  Miss  Potter,"  he  says  to  the  lady 
he  meets  down  the  road. 

From  her  saddle  Miss  Potter  sees  a  boy  standing  by 
the  gate,  Pontifex' s  paws  on  his  shoulders,  Pontifex 
licking  his  face. 

"  Why,  how  did  he  get  here  ? "  she  says,  and 
canters  briskly  up.  Willy  turns.  Pontifex  frolics  to 
meet  the  horsewoman,  frolics  back,  and  lies  square 
down  across  Willy's  dusty  boots,  and  gazes,  panting, 
up  into  his  face. 

The  lady  alights  lightly,  all  grace.  It  is  the  lady 
he  has  passed. 

"  So  you  like  your  young  master?  "  she  says,  pat* 
ting  the  shaggy  head.  She  holds  out  the  other  hand 
to  Willy.    "  Of  course*  you  are  Willy  Potter  ?  " 

He  shrinks  away  from  the  delicate  lips  touching  his 
cheeks,  wishing  it  were  Pollie  Pippin  instead  of  him* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  POLLY  BECOMES  A  VISITOR. 

And  then  Polly  was  ushered  in.  Like  two  quaint 
little  pages  he  and  Pontifex  followed  Miss  Clarissa's 
trailing  skirt  up  the  wooden  steps  of  the  piazza. 

At  the  door  Miss  Clarissa  turned  suddenly.  The 
loveliest  flush  of  rose  was  on  either  cheek.  She  bent 
and  lifted  Polly's  face  with  both  her  slender  hands 
and  kissed  it  again,  while  her  eyes  brimmed  with 
tender  moisture.  Her  voice  was  tremulous  when  she 
spoke. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  one  of  my  own  at  last — so 
glad !  I  greet  all  your  folks,  Nephew  Willy,  in  you. 
And  it  is  the  kiss  of  reconciliation/'  she  added  under 
her  breath. 

Polly  had  never  been  in  "  such  a  scrape "  as  this. 
He  choked  with  his  inability  to  say  anything.  He 
felt  the  need  of  acquitting  himself  right  decently ; 
but  he  had  never  spent  much  time  upon  "  appear- 
ances/' and  now,  thrown  upon  his  good  manners,  he 
found  he  hadn't  any,  and  he  couldn't  manufacture 
them  on  the  spot  either.  And  Polly,  too,  was  nothing 
if  not  frank.  He  could  upon  occasion,  as  we  know, 
tell  an  awful  lie ;  but  as  for  the  handy  little  "  seem- 
ings "  of  being  interested  and  glad  to  see  anybody, 
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they  were  not  among  Polly's  social  accomplishments. 
" 1  '11  bet  I  ?ve  come  to  a  place  now !  She  don't  know 
a  thing  about  boys,  and  I  can't  act  like  a  girl,"  Polly 
thought  to  himself,  vexed  as  could  be.  "  But  I  s'pose 
I  must  say  something,  if  it  isn't  so  cunning."  So  he 
out  with  his  uppermost  impression — "You  seem  to 
have  been  expectin'  me  ?  " 

A  soft  blush  spread  over  Aunt  Clarissa's  face.  She 
was  wonderfully  embarrassed  in  her  turn.  Perhaps 
she  had  some  of  her  nephew's  own  awkwardness  with 
"  seemings." 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  hoping  to  see  some  of  you,  you 
know,  this  long  time.  I  thought,  though,  it  would 
be  little  Mary ;  but  I 'm  very  glad,  very,  to  see  any 
one  of  you." 

There  was  a  good  ring  to  this,  wThich  Polly  couldn't 
help  but  appreciate,  lonely  little  runaway  that  he 
was,  and  he  felt  very  polite  towards  her,  and  wondered 
whether  it  wouldn't  do-  to  say,  "  I 'm  happy  to  meet 
you,"  as  he  had  heard  his  mother  and  the  ladies. 

But  his  chance  slipped  away  in  his  getting  in,  and 
getting  seated  in  the  big  green  chair.  He  was  ill 
enough  at  ease  after  that,  on  account  of  the  tidy  on 
the  chair-back.  It  was  a  delicate  bit  of  lace,  and  he 
didn't  dare  stir,  for  fear  he  should  have  it  off!  "  Con- 
found women's  fixins !  "  he  said  inwardly,  trying  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot  to  straighten  the  rug  he  had 
rumpled  stepping  to  his  seat. 
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Polly  knew  it  at  once  for  what  it  was — a  real 
woman's  room.  In  them  he  was  always  unlucky. 
There  were  baskets  and  vases  and  little  pictures 
standing  about,  and  there  were  rugs  lying  on  the 
carpet, — rugs  to  trip  a  fellow  up,  and  little  tables  set 
out  from  the  walls  to  be  knocked  over,  and  camp- 
chairs — Oh,  how  Polly  hated  camp-chairs,  he  had 
ruined  more  than  one  in  his  day.  All  the  windows 
had  white  shades,  with  blue  borders  and  lace-over 
curtains — who  was  to  sit  there  and  look  out  with  any 
comfort !  "  Hired  men  don't  come  in  here,  /  know," 
Polly  said  to  himself,  "  and  you  bet  i"  don't  stay  in 
this  bandbox  long  either." 

Aunt  Clarissa  had  got  off  her  hat,  and  now  she 
said  he  should  excuse  her  a  minute  to  change  her 
dress. 

Excuse  her !  Willy  made  a  bow.  Poor  fellow !  it 
was  the  platform  bow  of  declamation  day,  and  his 
very  ears  burned  with  its  absurdity  all  the  while  she 
was  gone.  He  did  venture  to  tiptoe  across  to  the 
looking-glass  to  see  how  he  looked ;  red  as  he  could 
be  and  awkward,  "  like  a  little  Dutchman,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

Miss  Clarissa  came  back  in  a  white  nainsook,  and 
a  flower  in  her  lace  ruffles — great  farmer  she  was ! 
She  drew  her  rocker  up  near  Polly's  chair,  and  Polly 
felt  in  his  very  bones  that  she  was  going  to  visit  with 
him.    He  never  was  a-visiting  in  anybody's  house  in 
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his  life — he  hated  visiting !  and  here  he  was  in  the 
worst  sort  of  that  kind  of  trap. 

She  took  out  her  work.  She  was  making  some 
sprigs  of  coral  with  red  wool  on  some  white  canvas 
— another  tidy.  "And  did  you  leave  them  well  at 
home  ?  "  she  asked  sweetly. 

"  Yes,  pretty  well,"  said  Polly. 

"And  what  messages  did  they  send  to  me?  I'm 
greedy  of  the  least  little  word  from  relatives." 

Polly,  poor  Polly  was  sizzling  on  a  gridiron,  spirit- 
ually judging  from  the  looks  of  his  face.  "  Well,  I 
do'no',"  he  said  finally,  "  as  it  was  any  messages  in 
particular.  They  want  you  to  come  and  make  'em  a 
visit ;  but  as  to  messages  " — and  here  Polly  laughed 
out  a  little — "  they  don't  send  word  muchly  by  me, 
for  I  never  can  remember  anything  straight." 

Polly  was  so  relieved  to  think  that  nothing  of  what 
he  had  said  was  a  lie.  He  might  lie  for  a  pistol — a 
silver-plated  one — but  not  for  anything  much  less. 

Miss  Clarissa  looked  relieved  too.  She  smiled  a 
little  as  she  went  on  counting  threads.  "  Didn't  little 
Mary  wish  to  come  with  you  ?  " 

w  I  guess  she  '&  come  and  see  you  pretty  quick  if 
she  could." 

No  lie  yet;  wasn't  Polly  doing  well?  "Pollie 
Pippin,"  as  we  know,  was  always  talking  of  going 
some  day  to  visit  her  Aunt  Clarissa. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  she  come  ?   It  would  have  been 
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so  pleasant  to  have  made  the  journey  together.  Why, 
I  quite  wonder  she  didn't  come  !  " 
Polly  was  silent. 

"  Perhaps  your  mother  didn't  feel  she  could  spare 
both  of  her  children  at  once  ? "  kindly  suggested 
Aunt  Clarissa,  colouring  faintly ;  why,  I  don't  know, 
unless  it  was  that  she  felt  she  was  showing  more 
deceit  than  her  runaway  nephew ;  for  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  now  as  at  any  other  time  that  Miss  Clarissa 
that  morning  had  had  a  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Will's  ministerial  friend,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Warriner,  telling  % 
her  all  about  it,  and  that  she  was  to  expect  him. 

"  I  s'pose  not,"  said  Polly. 

"  And  how  long  will  she  let  me  keep  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  d'no',"  said  Polly.    "  I  guess  you  won't 
want  me  long." 

"  There  seems  to  be  two  opinions  about  that/'  said 
Aunt  Clarissa.  "  I  don't  see  a  nephew  every  day. 
You  are  all  the  one  I  have  in  the  world,  and  I  mean 
to  keep  you  now  I  have  you." 

She  spoke  earnestly,  for  she  had  warmed  toward 
him,  in  seeing  how  close  he  had  steered  by  the  truth. 
I  don't  think  it  was  very  kind  to  try  him  any  farther, 
but  she  did.  "  What  did  your  father  say  about  the 
staying  ? 99 

"Well,  that  wasn't  talked  over,  I  believe,"  said 
Polly,  and,  uneasy  as  he  felt,  he  had  to  laugh  a  little. 
"  Guess  1 11  go  out  and  look  about," 
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"  Oh  no,  not  before  dinner,  as  it 's  nearly  ready. 
I  '11  show  you  to  your  room,  for  you  must  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  dust  of  your  journey." 

She  was  already  leading  the  way,  so  Willy  followed. 
It  was  up  a  handsome  carpeted  staircase.  Polly  was 
very  conscious  of  his  dusty  boots — a  great  runway 
for  a  boy  this  would  be — it  might  do  for  some  prig  of 
a  student ;  but  suppose  a  fellow  wished  to  go  up  three 
steps  at  a  time,  or  on  hands  and  knees  ? 

His  room  proved  to  be  a  white  chamber,  furnished 
with  a  dainty  bedroom  set,  blue  violets  painted  on  all 
the  chairs  and  things.  There  were  fine  towels  and 
scented  soaps,  and  there  was  some  blue,  gauzy  stuff 
wound  around  the  mirror  and  the  pictures  ;  and  the 
windows  had  clouds  of  blue  and  white  drapery  over 
them. 

"  This  is  to  be  your  room.  I  '11  bring  you  some 
flowers  for  your  cups.    You  like  flowers,  don't  you?" 

"  I  ain't  particular,  not  to-day,"  said  Polly. 

"Well,  then,  you  can  get  them  yourself,  such  as 
you  like.  You  '11  hear  the  bell  if  you  're  not 
down." 

She  had  hardly  reached  the  staircase  when  she 
heard  the  key  turn.  "  Poor  fellow ! "  she  said  to  her- 
self with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
right  or  not,  and  whether  it  wasn't  fully  as  much 
tempting  him  into  untruths  as  giving  him  a  chance  to 
confess.    Bless  his  heart !  he  managed  nobly,  and  I 
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don't  believe  he  is  so  bad.  If  I  can  only  keep  him 
n  my  own  society,  and  out  of  thoughtless  company, 
I  think  we  shall  get  on.  I  shall  depend  on  beauty 
<md  perfect  refinement  largely.  I  only  wish  I  knew 
more  about  boys." 

Poor  Miss  Clarissa !  this  wish  is  really  quite  sensible 
of  you. 

But  I  don't  know  what  the  dainty  aunt  would  have 
thought  about  the  "getting  on"  could  she  have  peeped 
within  the  locked  chamber.  Polly  stood  glaring  about 
him.  He  felt  swathed  and  smothered  in  blue  and 
white  muslin.  "There  ain't  a  thing,  a  continental 
thing  (whatever  Polly  meant  by  that  I  can't  tell  you) 
but  I 'd  spoil,  sure  as  I  touched  it ! "  He  leaned  over 
toward  the  dressing  bureau,  and  made  a  horrid  face 
at  every  separate  member  of  the  toilette  set — the 
tidies,  I  mean, — little  dabs  of  white  canvas  worked 
with  blue  star9.  There  was  one  for  the  hair-brush, 
and  one  for  the  soap-dish,  and  one  for  the  Cologne 
bottle,  and  one  for  a  little  box  that  stood  there. 

"  I 'd  like  to  wad  'em  up  and  hit  them  things  with 
'em!"  He  glared  viciously  at  a  transparency  of 
autumn  leaves  hanging  in  the  small  open  space  be- 
tween the  curtains  of  one  window,  and  at  a  big  white 
cross,  made  of  paper  stars,  that  was  dangling  in  the 
other.  Polly,  with  his  big  lungs  and  hot  blood, 
always  wanted  to  throw  his  window  sky-high,  and  sit 
with  head,  shoulders,  and  chest  outside.  Great  chance 
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for  such  happy  loafing  among  these  gimcracks  and 
fluted  muslins ! 

He  was,  indeed,  dusty  from  head  to  foot.  He  loved 
water  like  a  fish ;  and,  longing  now  for  the  freedom 
of  the  old  back-kitchen  sink,  he  beheld  a  china  wash- 
bowl and  an  array  of  damask  towels.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  hold  Polly  any  longer.  Waiting  to  wet  his 
handkerchief  at  the  Cologne  bottle,  sopping  wet — for 
what  boy  can  withstand  Cologne  ? — he  unlocked  the 
door  and  went  out,  softly,  into  the  hall.  He  tiptoed 
along,  opening  one  door  after  another.  Rooms  in 
white,  in  pink,  and  blue,  all  dressed  up,  and  ruffled 
and  frilled.  Polly  looked  in  at  them.  He  ejaculated 
under  his  breath.  He  went  on,  "  following  his  nose," 
this  plan  often  having  led  him  out  of  scrapes  as  well 
as  into  them  ;  and  presently  he  came  upon  a  landing 
plainly  carpeted  with  oil-cloth,  and  revealing  some 
good,  homely,  unmistakable  back  stairs.  These  Polly 
hailed  with  a  war-dance  in  pantomime,  silent,  but  a 
great  relief  to  the  performer. 

Surrounding  this  landing — for  Polly  peeped  into 
them  all — were  some  plain,  tidy  sleeping-rooms.  No 
ruffled  pillow-shams,  no  counterpanes,  white  over  rose, 
no  feminine  ornamentations  anywhere.  Sleepy  and 
tired,  he  longed  to  stretch  himself  on  the  chintz 
lounge  and  kick  off  his  boots,  letting  them  land  at 
their  own  noisy  will.  But  he  realised  next  minute 
that  he 'd  left  such  dear  privileges  behind,  as  nobody 
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but  a  mother  would  "  put  up "  with  that  sort  of  thing. 
Just  here  a  narrow  hall  ended  under  the  roof  in  a 
window  which  had  no  curtain,  save  as  it  opened  into 
a  big  green  tree.  It  was  up,  and  Polly  made  for  the 
opening  with  a  voiceless  hurrah  for  the  glimpse  of  sky- 
he  got. 

It  opened  out  on  the  grounds  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Through  the  big  barn  doors  two  men  were 
grinding  a  scythe.  A  windmill,  with  its  long  arms, 
drew  water  incessantly  with  a  droning  creak.  A  heap 
of  yellow  apples  lay  under  a  tree.  There  was  a  man 
at  work  in  the  garden. 

Will  felt  wonderfully  refreshed.  He  swung  him- 
self lightly  forth  into  the  tree,  but  he  got  a  sharp 
twist  of  his  left  shoulder-blade,  and  a  mighty  jerk  on 
both  arms,  as  he  swung  free,  and,  getting  no  foothold, 
had  to  drop. 

The  noise  of  his  landing  brought  Pontifex  from 
somewhere;  and  the  dog  had  leaped  over  him,  whirled, 
and  was  licking  his  face,  before  he  could  begin  to  try 
getting  up  ;  and  he  was  brushing  away  still  at  the 
dust  on  his  knees,  and  groaning  a  little  with  his  lame- 
ness, when  his  aunt,  too,  came  around  the  corner. 
She  was  in  a  big,  ruffled,  gingham  sun-bonnet,  and  had 
a  basin  of  currants.  She  looked  a  bit  wonderingly 
to  see  Willy  there  under  the  tree.  She  inquired 
whether  he  would  like  a  walk  in  the  garden, 

"  Yes 'm,  if  you 've  got  time," 
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"  Just  time  to  show  you  the  fruit,  I  think."  She 
handed  her  currants  in  at  a  window,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  the  stroll.  But  poor  Polly  was  sulky.  He 
didn't  want  this  state-promenade.  He  wanted  to 
saunter  and  explore,  and  above  all  to  join  the  men 
in  the  barn.  He  saw  just  two  things  worth  doing  in 
his  aunt's  big  garden ;  one  was  to  climb  the  ladder 
that  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  cherry  tree,  the  other,  to 
scale  the  picket  fence  into  a  pasture  where  two  hand- 
some young  colts  were  racing  up  and  down. 

When  the  dinner  bell  rang  Polly  was  taken  in 
through  a  big  room,  where  a  long  table  was  laid  for 
a  genuine  farmhouse  dinner.  .A  dozen  men  were  on 
the  porch,  plashing  in  a  row  of  bright  tin  hand-basins. 
He  and  Pontifex  both  lingered ;  it  was  such  a  wash 
up,  just  such  a  duck  and  a  dive  and  a  splash  as  both 
would  have  enjoyed.  Hearty,  sunburned  young  men, 
having  lots  of  fun,  as  harvest  hands  will. 

But  Aunt  Clarissa  gave  a  signal  that  she  was  wait- 
ing. Pontifex  looked  round,  wagged  his  tail  at  her, 
but  staid.  Polly,  however,  was  under  bonds.  The 
higher  up  one  gets  in  the  scale  the  more  incumbent 
he  feels  it  to  obey,  the  less  he  feels  a  liberty  to  regard 
his  own  personal  wishes.  So  Polly  followed  politely, 
as  became  a  visitor.  One  harumscarum  minute 
would  have  been  such  a  relief — and  really  he  would 
have  been  a  better  boy  for  it  all  the  afternoon. 

He  stole  a  glimpse  into  the  workday  portion  of 
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the  house  as  he  passed.  A  big,  airy  kitchen,  with 
bright  windows  and  a  painted  floor.  A  woman  was 
finishing  some  gravies  on  the  stove,  and  a  couple  of 
girls  were  setting  a  roast  on  a  platter.  There  was  a 
good  smell  of  fresh-baked  pies  and  new  bread.  One 
of  the  girls  had  snapping  black  eyes  and  red  cheeks; 
and  Polly,  forgetting  himself  for  a  minute,  calculated 
the  chances  of  teasing  her. 

The  room  which  they  entered  had  a  little  round 
dinner  table,  with  painted  china  and  some  covered 
silver*  dishes.  There  was  no  one  to  sit  down  but 
themselves.  "I'm  alone,  and  I  don't  pretend  I'm 
not,"  said  Aunt  Clarissa,  with  a  bit  of  a  sigh  and  a  sad 
little  smile.  "  I  have  a  household — a  big  one,  but  no 
family.  There's  a  wide  difference  between  those 
words.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come !  You  shall 
have  three  quarters  of  my  time.  I 've  a  mind  to 
adopt  you,  and  ask  the  consent  of  nobody." 

Polly  wanted  to  say  something  polite  about  a  "  bad 
bargain  ; 99  but  trying  his  voice  found  it  unmangeable. 
It  was  in  his  mind  too  to  ask  how  she  came  to  be  so 
"  well  off,"  and  his  father  have  no  more  property.  If 
he  had  staid  at  home  more,  he  supposed,  he  might 
have  heard  these  things  talked  of. 

And  now  to  really  eat  a  dinner  with  a  fork !  He 
knew  about  it,  knew  he  always  ought  to.  He  had 
tried  it  sometimes  to  please  "  Pollie  Pippin,"  who  was 
quite  particular  about  such  things,  and  sometimes  to 
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tease  "Pollie  Pippin,"  but  never  had  thus  really 
disposed  of  a  meal.  Poor  Polly !  he  now  wished  he 
had  paid  more  attention  to  what  he  called  "  nipping 
and  tucking."  In  the  dainty  silence  he  was  conscious 
of  making  what  he  termed  "jabs"  at  his  meat,  and 
sometimes  he  would  spear  it,  and  sometimes  he 
wouldn't;  and  sometimes  he  could  safely  lift  and 
transfer  the  morsel,  and  sometimes  he  couldn't.  His 
young  brow  was  fearfully  moist  with  his  exertions  and 
his  failures.  He  refused  the  dessert  of  pie  altogether, 
since  it  must  be  eaten  with  the  fork ;  and  if  there  was 
anything  Polly  liked  it  was  pie,  and  this  was  cherry 
pie,  darkly  bright  and  syrupy,  with  white,  flaky  crusts. 

"  What  you  going  to  set  me  at,  Aunt  Clarissa?" 

Polly  asked  the  question  desperately.  The  idea  of 
sitting  in  the  house  by  his  aunt's  side  all  the  afternoon 
while  she  sewed  her  tidies  and  visiting,  it  drove  him 
to  speak.  Willingly  would  he  hoe  potatoes  to  get 
off  by  himself  awhile. 

"  Set  you  at  ?  Are  you  so  industrious  ?  Why,  I 
want  you  with  me  a  few  days  first  for  a  visit,  you 
know.  To-morrow  we  will  drive,  and  you  shall  see 
the  country.  When  the  schools  begin  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  give  you  up  every  day,  for  of  course  you 
must  lose  nothing  by  being  here." 

"  I 'd  rather  get  to  work  at  something  than  be  in 
schools,"  said  Willy.  "  I  don't  think  of  going  any 
more." 
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"  Not  go  to  school  any  more !  That 's  a  singular 
determination,  when  there  is  little  you  can  do  well  in 
life  now  without  the  help  of  the  schools.  Almost  all 
the  business  of  the  world  has  been,  within  the  last 
few  years,  so  altered  and  improved  that  the  unedu- 
cated man  can't  do  it  to  advantage,  and  stands  no 
chance  at  all  beside  his  educated  competitor.  Don't 
you  be  foolish  now,  Will,  and  think  you  can  be  a  self- 
made  man." 

But  Polly  said  there  were  some  kinds  of  business 
he  guessed  a  fellow  could  get  into  ;  and  boldly  added, 
that  he  didn't  like  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house. 

Aunt  Clarissa  asked  if  he  would  like  to  help  pick 
the  currants. 

"  Help  who  ? "  inquired  Polly  cautiously. 

"Me.  The  girls  have  no  time  in  harvesting.  I 
see  to  the  fruit." 

"  I  think  I 'd  rather  go  into  the  wheat  field  to-day 
and  see  the  reaper  work/'  said  Polly. 

Well,  then,  we  will  walk  down  after  I  look  at  the 
papers." 

She  had  the  morning's  mail  on  the  table.  Polly 
was  only  too  grateful  to  have  her  turn  her  back  on 
him.  He  took  his  hat  and  stepped  out.  Down  to 
the  gate,  into  the  road  toward  the  wheat  field.  He 
walked  on  muttering.  "Just  like  mother — never 
knows  when  to  let  a  fellow  go.  I've  a  mind  to  just 
start  and  try  my  luck  somewhere.    I  ain't  left  any- 
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thing  to  go  back  for,  and  I 'd  like  it  better  anywhere 
than  here." 

He  did  go  on  as  far  as  the  wheat  field.  There  he 
hung  over  the  fence  awhile,  but  the  sun  was  hot  on 
the  golden  grain,  horses  and  men  were  at  work 
breathlessly,  nobody  was  talking,  and  nobody  when 
they  happened  to  come  near  said  a  word  to  him. 
There  were  no  boys  there,  only  some  big  fellows 
"  binding  99  on  the  run,  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
men;  and  finally  Polly  started  on.  He  saw  some 
more  boys  over  in  the  lots  as  he  passed ;  but  all  hard 
at  work,  hilling  up  potatoes,  or  binding  wheat,  or 
cultivating  corn.  At  home,  at  every  street  corner, 
there  were  boys  at  hand  with  nothing  to  do  but  be 
off  for  a  frolic — much  these  country  boys  must  get 
out  of  life !  All  Ms  visions  of  country  boys  had  had 
either  fish  poles  or  guns  in  their  hands.  He  meant  to 
get  out  of  this. 

Polly  had  read  newspapers  some,  and  he  had  that 
sort  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  to 
be  picked  up  around  depots  and  machine  shops.  He 
knew  of  various  sharp  things,  unlawful  things  that 
folks  could  do,  even  a  boy  if  he  had  a  mind.  With- 
out admitting  that  he  wished  himself  back  at  home  he 
walked  on,  calculating  the  possibilities  of  getting  there, 
should  he  really  make  up  his  mind  to  go.  He  sup- 
posed he  was  walking  toward  the  depot,  unaware  that 
he  had  missed  the  turn,  and  was  on  a  strange  road. 
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He  was  wondering  whether  he  really  could  stand  it, 
whether  he  shouldn't  feel  awfully  mortified  to  have 
the  conductor  put  him  off  at  stations  all  along  the 
road  because  he  was  stealing  rides. 

Yet  folks  did  travel  so — tramps — getting  on  at  one 
station  and  being  put  off  at  the  next,  and  getting  on 
again  when  another  train  came  along,  and  so  in  this 
disgraceful  way  finally  performing  their  journey 
without  money.  He  was  fully  certain  he  could  stand 
the  long  time  it  would  take ;  but  the  public  shame, 
the  mortification !    Polly  pondered  that. 

It  might  have  turned  out  to  be  a  terrible  reality — 
a  bright,  beloved  little  fellow  in  the  space  of  three 
days  becoming  a  runaway,  and  a  sneak,  and  a  vaga- 
bond tramp,  braving  the  law  and  the  public,  and 
trampling  his  pride  and  his  self-respect  under  his  feet 
— a  terrible  three  days'  blossom  of  a  street  education, 
I  say,  and  promising  hideous  fruit  by  and  by ;  and  we 
might  have  been  able  to  trace  in  this  story  all  the 
gradual  development  of  a  spoiled  boy  into  a  vicious 
man,  had  there  not  been  a  little  girl  sitting  in  the 
verandah  of  the  house  which  Polly  was  then  approach- 
ing. This  little  girl  espied  him.  She  soon  began  to 
look  sharply  at  the  figure  down  the  road.  She 
jumped  up  finally,  ran  in,  and  bringing  her  mamma's 
opera  glass,  pointed  it  at  him. 

She  ran  in  again.  She  roused  her  mamma  from  the 
little  nap  she  was  taking  in  her  easy  chair. 
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"Mamma,  that  boy  —  Miss  Clarissa's  boy,  you 
know — he 's  coming  in  the  road,  and  aren't  you  afraid 
he's  missed  the  way,  and  hasn't  been  there  at  all? 
I 'm  going  down  to  the  gate  to  speak  to  him.,, 

Mrs.  Jeffries  caught  the  little  hands  in  hers. 

"  My  child,  do  try  to  check  your  impulsiveness. 
What  ideas  do  get  possession  of  you !  We  know  he 
is  a  bold  little  ruffian,  and  if  he  had  missed  Miss 
Clarissa's  house  he  would  not  have  been  at  all  afraid 
to  inquire." 

"  But,  mamma,  I  shall  go,  for  something  is  wrong, 
I  know,  or  he  wouldn't  be  over  here  to-day.  It  can 
do  no  harm  to  go  ask.  It  isn't  being  nice  to  Miss 
Clarissa  to  be  so  sharp  against  her  nephew.  I'm 
going,  mamma." 

"  If  it  is  for  Miss  Clarissa's  sake,  I  better  go  my- 
self." 

"0  mamma — not  you!  He  wouldn't  tell  you  a 
thing — it  must  be  me  !  There,  mamma,  I 'm  gone ! 19 
And  Winny  ran  out  of  the  door,  wilful,  pleading, 
daring. 

She  had  not  even  her  hat !  Half  laughing,  half 
vexed  at  her  child  for  her  warm  heart,  Mrs.  Jeffries 
went  back  to  her  chair.  It  really  could  do  no 
harm. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Clarissa's  boy !  Halt, 
la!" 

At  this  ringing  challenge  "Miss  Clarissa's  boy'' 
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halted.  He  looked  much  astonished  to  see  his  little 
guardian  angel,  for  this  he  vaguely  felt  her  to  be, 
standing  right  there  under  the  trees,  with  bare  head, 
smiling  roguishly. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a  lady,  or  at 
least  touch  it  ?  Even  my  own  papa  always  touches 
his  hat  to  me." 

She  looked  so  gay  that  Willy  smiled,  actually 
smiled.  And  then  he  took  off  his  hat  and  stood  bare- 
headed in  the  sun  until  she  called  him  under  the 
trees.  "  Put  on  your  hat  now.  Are  you  looking  for 
your  Aunt  Clarissa's  house  ?  " 

"No,  I  wasn't  exactly,  not  just  now,"  Polly  an- 
swered. 

"  You  aren't  ?  Weren't  you  going  there,  as  you 
said?" 

"  I 've  been  there,"  said  Polly. 

"  Oh !  you  have.  Isn't  she  sweet.  I  go  to  visit 
her  every  week  when  I  am  home.  Did  you  tell  her 
I  said  I  was  coming  ?  " 

Polly,  blushing,  owned  he  had  forgotten  it.  Polly 
someway  had  gotten  himself  sick  of  lies,  and  had 
resolved  he  'd  never  tell  another  one,  no  not  to  "  save 
his  skin,"  he  said  to  himself,  though  what  value  his 
thin,  tender  skin  would  be  to  anybody,  for  any  pur- 
pose, I  don't  know. 

"  You  bad  boy  ! "  laughed  Winny.  "  What  if /had 
forgotten  you  ?  Where  are  you  going  ?  a  strange  boy, 
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and  strolling  off  so  far  the  first  day  !  It 's  queer,  and 
I 'm  not  sure  it's  all  right." 

"Well,  then,  I'm  going  home,"  said  Polly,  with  a 
courageous  lift  of  his  head. 

"  Going  home !  and  from  your  auntie's  ?  and  the 
first  day,  right  after  dinner  ?  Something  is  the  matter. 
Boy,  are  you  sick  ? " 

She  reached  out  her  little  innocent  hand,  for  Polly 
was  turning  away.  She  touched  his  arm  over  the 
fence.  Polly  obeyed  the  soft  hand  silently,  and 
paused.  "With  his  face  turned  quite  away,  his  heart 
softened,  his  eyes  filled,  and  the  scalding  tears,  so 
hard  to  come,  dropped  down  his  cheeks. 

"If  you  are  in  trouble,"  said  Winny  in  a  low 
voice,  not  letting  go  his  arm,  "you  must  tell  some- 
body. Especially  if  you  are  going  to  do  anything,  for 
you  are  a  child,  and  you  don't  know,  you  see.  You 
may  think,  but  you  mustn't  do  without  telling.  I  even 
told  mamma  I  was  coming  down  to  stop  you  here.  I 
always  do.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  doing  some* 
thing  without  telling,  dear  boy.  It  would  be  better 
to  tell  me,  even  now,  than  to  go  on  so.  How  were 
you  going  to  get  home  ?  "  she  added,  as  Polly  did  not 
speak.    "  Have  you  plenty  of  money  to  go  with  ?  " 

Polly  was  ashamed  to  turn  his  face  toward  her,  all 
tears,  but  he  managed  to  say  no,  he  hadn't  any  money. 
"  But  don't  you  go  worrying  over  me,"  he  added,  "  I  'd 
get  home  if  I  started." 
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"  I  don't  see  how  you  could  ,"  said  Winny,  thought- 
fully. "You  were  way  down  east  of  Buffalo.  You 
couldn't,  boy  ! " 

"Oh,  but  I  could,77  said  Polly;  "there's  ways." 

"  Nice  ways  ?  Boy,  you  would  mention  them  if 
they  were  nice  ways.  Wouldn't  it  be  easier  and 
quicker  with  money  ?  Your  Aunt  Clarissa  would  give 
you  some." 

"  Hang  Aunt  Clarissa !  "  broke  forth  Polly.  And 
then,  in  apologising,  he  told  her  all  about  it. 

Winny  was  greatly  astonished  before  he  got  through. 
"  Well,'7  she  said  at  last,  "  if  you  dorit  like  books  you 
don't,  I  suppose.  But  I  should  think  you  would.  Do 
you  want  to  work  ? 77 

"  Not  over-ly,  as  I  know  of." 

Winny  laughed  at  Pollys  grimace,  but  she  was  very 
grave  too. 

"You  ought  to  like  one  or  the  other,  though, 
oughtn't  you  ?  Would  you  stop  and  work  somewhere 
and  earn  money  to  go  home  ? 

"  Well,  I  d  7no7  but  I  would,'7  Polly  answered  after 
a  moment,  "  if  there's  anything  I  could  get  to  do." 

"  My  papa  wants  a  boy  just  now  to  weed  and  to 
work  in  the  strawberry  beds,  and  1 711  hire  you  for  him, 
if  you  want  me  to." 

"  Done  ! 77  said  Willy.  "  Only  you  needn't  think  I 
shall  go  back  to  her  house." 

"  Come  in,  then/  said  Winny, 14  only  you  must  be 
o 
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good,  for  if  you  ain't  it  will  be  such  a  shame  to 
me  !  " 

"  If  you're  afraid,"  said  Polly,  "  it  isn't  much  trouble 
to  go  back  !"  He  stopped  right  there  at  the  gate,  and 
fairly  snuffed  the  air  in  his  scorn. 

"  Oh,  now!"  Winny  pouted  and  laughed,  and  then 
Polly  came  along.  She  took  him  around  to  the  back 
door.  "  You  can  hoe  my  pinks  till  papa  comes  home 
and  tells  you,"  she  said.  "  You  can  go  into  the  barn, 
the  red  one — it 's  a  tool-house, — and  get  a  hoe,  and 
hoe  all  the  pinks  you  see." 

Polly  set  off  toward  the  barn  that  was  a  tool- 
house,  half  laughing,  half  bewildered,  and  Winny 
ran  in. 

"  Mamma,  I  Ve  hired  him  for  papa !  I  had  to  do 
it  to  keep  him  until  we  could  think  for  him.  Oh, 
here 's  papa !  I  didn't  know  as  you  were  here, 
papa." 

Papa  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Mamma  rose  to 
her  feet.  "  Winifred,  my  dear  !  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?    Hired  that  boy  !  " 

But  Winifred  got  mamma  back  in  her  chair,  and, 
sitting  down  between  her  and  papa,  she  told  Polly's 
story  just  as  Polly  had  told  it  to  her,  and  Polly  had 
told  her  the  exact  truth.  "  Papa,"  she  finished,  "  you 
know  Miss  Clarissa  couldn't  understand  such  a  boy. 
He  couldn't  live  under  a  glass  case  a  minute,  and  you 
must  see  that  he  mustn't  be  let  to  get  home,  all  that 
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long  journey,  by  his  wits.  And,  as  mamma  says  about 
me  when  I  'm  tired  of  everything,  a  little  work  will  be 
good  for  him,  and  as  long  as  you  were  thinking  to  hire 
a  boy,  you  know  ?  " 

Mr.  Jeffries  looked  at  his  wife  and  smiled.  Then 
he  went  out  on  the  piazza.  Willy  was  hoeing  the 
pinks  industriously.  Three  days  ago  he  wouldn't 
have  hoed  "  Pollie  Pippin's  "  pinks  for  forty  dollars. 
Now  his  coat  was  off,  and  blisters  rising  over  his 
palms.  Mr.  Jeffries  went  down  the  steps ;  and 
Winny  held  her  breath  until  she  saw  them  go  into 
the  vegetable  garden  together;  then  she  knew  it 
had  been  made  a  "  truly  "  hire. 

Just  then  some  girls  drove  up  to  call  on  Winny ; 
and  the  next  she  knew  of  her  father  and  mother  it 
was  dusk,  and  they  had  returned  from  a  drive.  Mrs. 
Jeffries'  face  was  wonderfully  softened  from  its 
annoyed  expression.  She  kissed  Winny  as  they  met 
in  the  door.  "  I  suppose,  my  dear,  you  have  done  a 
wise  thing,  after  all,  to-day.  Miss  Clarissa  is  very 
grateful  to  you.  Papa  and  I  have  been  to  see  her. 
Keep  him  here  if  you  can,  for  nobody  seems  able  to 
do  anything  with  him.  He  really  told  you  the  truth. 
He  did  run  away,  and  his  father  had  a  ticket  bought 
for  him  to  run  with,  and  telegraphed  ahead  that  he 
was  coming  here — so  absurd !  They  hoped  it  would 
do  him  good.  And  now  he  has  run  away  from  his 
aunt  the  very  first  day !    She  is  nearly  sick  with  the 
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surprise  and  the  trouble.  I 'm  not  at  all  sure  you  '11 
find  him  here  in  the  morning/' 

"0  mamma!  yes  we  shall.  I  heard  him  laugh 
like  anything  down  in  the  milking-yard,  only  you 
must  sort  of  let  him  alone,  you  and  papa,  at  first,  you 
know." 

He  was  there  in  the  morning.  The  first  thing 
Winny  heard  through  the  rose  lattice,  as  she  woke, 
was  the  busy  sound  of  his  hoe.  He  was  whistliug 
too.  Winny  smiled  gladsomely.  "If  he's  happy 
enough  to  whistle  he  '11  stay.  He 's  my  boy  !  /  can 
manage  him,  and  I  '11  make  somebody  of  him  !  " 

What  will  Winny  do  with  him,  think  you? 

With  the  end  of  this  half  of  Polly's  adventures  let 
us  hope  that  the  worst  half  has  been  told. 


PART  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISMAL. 

"  Polly  Witter's  "  folks'  house  hadn't  been  worth 
going  into  since  Polly  went  away.  It  was  of  itself 
a  long,  narrow  house,  trussed  up  tightly,  standing 
between  other  houses  in  a  row,  and  only  Mrs.  Potter's 
nice  housekeeping  had  made  it  tolerable.  There  has 
to  be  especially  nice  arrangements  in  a  house  to  fully 
take  the  place  and  answer  in  the  room  of  light  and 
sunshine. 

The  front  of  the  building  got  the  light  and  air,  but 
the  parlour  was  located  there,  and  that  was  mostly 
shut  up — to  keep  Willy  out,  you  know.  Between 
ourselves,  readers,  I  do  suppose  that  if  Mrs.  Potter 
would  have  sacrificed  that  parlour,  and  lived  in  the 
sunny  part  of  her  house,  where  Willy  could  have  seen 
into  the  street  without  going  out,  and  lounged  as  he 
liked  on  the  front  steps,  and  had  the  boys  in  to  see 
him,  and  could  have  made  free  to  them  some  of  the 
shut-up  pleasure  of  that  bookcase  and  cabinet,  maybe 
he  could  have  lived  along  at  home,  day  by  day,  and 
»ot  have  thought  of  running  away  at  all ! 
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But  I  never  saw  a  boy  yet  that  enjoyed  himself,  or 
would  stay  longer  than  he  could  help,  in  a  room  that 
had  no  window  except  those  which  looked  north.  A 
boy  will  grow  disagreeable  in  such  a  room  much 
sooner  than  a  girl  will — funny,  but  a  fact. 

Mrs.  Potter's  chief  living  room  had  only  north 
windows ;  but  as  she  kept  it  in  exquisite  order,  I  don't 
know  that  she  herself  ever  suffered  from  it,  not 
consciously ;  still,  I  opine  her  temper  would  have 
been  sweeter  for  the  sunshine,  just  as  fruit  is,  and 
little  Pollie-girl  more  gleeful  and  demonstrative. 

It  was  glowing  harvest  weather,  the  sun  at  its 
fullest,  tides  of  light  and  heat  flooding  the  land.  But 
in  Polly  Witter's  folks1  house  all  was  as  dismal  as  if 
the  aline  storm"  were  at  its  height.  Mrs.  Potter 
"  had  sunk  right  down  under  it,"  the  neighbours  said. 
She  was  so  bowed  down,  and  in  such  deep  anxiety, 
she  could  not  keep  up  the  little  half-true  fiction  that 
Willy  had  gone  to  visit  his  aunt  in  Michigan.  Sooner 
or  later  she  poured  her  troubles  into  every  sympathis- 
ing heart. 

Mr.  Potter  tried  daily  to  show  her  a  hopeful  aspect 
of  the  affair : 

"The  boy  hasn't  done  so  bad,  mother;  in  fact,  he 
isn't  so  bad." 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  he  isn't,"  Mrs.  Potter 
sobbed  out  indignantly,  yet  sobbing  softer  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Potter  might  have  to  say. 
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u  Why  then,  mother,  it  isn't  half  so  bad  as  I  did, 
and  I  know  you  don't  believe  I  am  the  worst  of  men. 
When  I  was  a  boy  and  ran  away,  I  ran  in  the  hard 
old-fashioned  way — knew  no  more  where  I  was  going 
than  the  man  in  the  moon,  plunged  head  first  into  a 
big  city,  and  lived  like  a  strayed  dog  for  weeks.  Our 
boy  carries  a  steadier  head,  mother.  When  he  sets 
out  he  lays  his  plans ;  and  he  goes  to  his  own  kith 
and  kin,  where  he  is  sure  of  his  three  meals  a  day 
and  a  bed  at  night,  and  where  there 's  a  chance  to 
hear  from  him ;  and  he  had  a  through  ticket,  and  his 
father  and  a  minister  at  his  back  superintending. 
Fact  is,  mother,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  respectable 
running  away  in  my  life  as  this  of  our  Will's.  And 
how  can  we  tell  what  mayn't  come  of  it  yet  ?  Don't 
you  feel  too  bad,  mother,  till  you  see  there 's  some 
need ! » 

There  were,  indeed,  intervals  in  which  Mrs.  Potter 
lent  herself  to  a  hopeful  view.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  Potter's  wealthy  sister  should  take  a  fancy 
to  the  boy  ?  Yet  she  always  discussed  the  prospect 
in  negatives  and  contraries.  H  We  don't  know  her 
disposition,  at  all,  Potter, — it's  no  use  thinking  of  it." 

"  She 's  an  improvement  on  her  father  and  brother, 
evident  enough,"  Mr.  Potter  would  answer.  "The 
old  gentleman  disinherited  me,  and  I  left  her  letters 
unanswered  for  years, — good,  sensible,  sisterly  letters 
eis  ever  were  writ," 
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"  Yes,  and  it  's  likely  to  me  the  Potter  obstinacy  is 
in  her  somewhere,"  remarked  Mrs.  Potter  dismally. 

"  Dare  say.  Think  it  pretty  likely  myself.  Only 
she's  got  a  twist  the  other  way.  I  take  it  she's 
written  to  us  pretty  stubborn.  S'pose  anybody 'd 
catch  you,  mother,  a-writing  to  one  of  your  brothers 
steady  for  ten  years,  never  getting  a  word  in  answer 
to  it — and  you  think  you're  a  pretty  fair  sort  of 
woman?  And  would  anybody  catch  you  offering 
half  of  a  property  left  you  to  a  gritty  old  brother  you 
couldn't  get  a  word  out  of,  and  a-never  marrying  for 
fear  that  property  would  get  out  of  your  hands  into  a 
shape  you  couldn't  divide,  or  will  it,  as  you  was  a 
mind?" 

"  And  you  was  a  fool  not  to  take  it,  I  say, — as  I 
always  said." 

"  Fool  it  is,  then !  If  my  old  father  could  die 
a-determined  with  his  last  breath  I  shouldn't  have  a 
cent — not  a  cent  '11 1  have.  But  if  Clarry 's  a  mind  to 
turn  the  curse  on  one  runaway  into  a  blessing  on 
another  runaway,  why,  that's  another  thing — things 
would  come  even  again,  and  the  family  take  a  fresh 
start.  Cheer  up,  mother,  we  shall  hear  from  'em 
to-morrow." 

"0  father!  do  you  think  we  shall  hear  from  Willy 
to-morrow?"  echoes  Pollie  Pippin,  whose  soft  little 
eyes  are  almost  as  red  and  swollen  as  her 
mother's. 
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"Yes,  hell  be  there  to-morrow  without  doubt,  and 
the  elder  told  her  to  telegraph  right  back." 

But  they  didn't  hear  from  him  on  the  morrow,  nor 
on  the  next  day,  nor  on  the  day  after  the  next. 

Miss  Clarissa  fully  intended  to  send  a  message 
when  the  man  went  down  after  the  night  mail.  But 
we  know  what  happened  there  between  noon  and 
night,  and  that  it  was  something  which  could  not 
well  be  telegraphed  without  causing  more  anxiety 
and  sorrow  than  silence.  Why,  it  would  have  just 
convulsed  the  household ! 

It  was  now  the  fourth  day  of  the  suspense.  Mr. 
Potter  went  daily  to  his  work — men  always  have 
their  work,  and  work  is  a  wonderful  absorbent  of 
anxiety.  But  Mrs.  Potter  was  in  her  own  room, 
stretched  weak  and  helpless  on  her  bed,  her  eyes  wild 
with  a  mother's  tears.  The  house  was  death-silent. 
Little  Pollie  Pippin  had  made  it  as  tidy  as  she  could, 
and  then  she  had  sat  down  in  her  corner  to  weep  too. 
She  made  no  fuss  with  her  weeping,  the  tears  flowed 
silently  over  her  cheeks. 

She  did  not  hear  the  tap  at  the  open  side-door,  and 
Mr.  Warriner  spoke,  and  stepped  within  before  she 
could  rise. 

u  Please,  don't  notice  me,"  she  said,  swallowing 
her  grief  with  one  big  sob.  M  It 's  about  Willy.  We 
dont  hear  from  him,  Mr.  Warriner,  as  you  and  father 
said/' 
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"  Oh  yes,  you  do  hear  from  him  this  minute,  my 
dear.  I  have  brought  a  long  letter  from  Miss  Cla- 
rissa^— your  father  just  got  it  and  sent  it  up  by  me. 
Where  is  your  mother  ?  M 

Mrs.  Potter  was  off  the  bed  and  out  there.  She 
offered  no  state-greeting  to  her  minister.  Her  dishev- 
elled locks  strayed  about  her  worn  face,  and  her 
dreary,  wild  eyes  fastened  upon  him  with  a  look  he 
could  not  stand :  he  turned  away  and  sat  down  with- 
out a  word. 

"  You  have  heard,  didn't  you  say  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake,  what  have  you  heard  ?  " 

If  Mrs.  Potter  was  shockingly  oblivious  of  appear- 
ances and  observances,  remember  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  she  and  her  minister  have  been  brought  face 
to  face  in  very  human,  commonplace  fashion  ■  by  this 
scamp  of  a  Willy. 

44  Sit  down,  dear  "vyoman,  and  you  shall  hear  the 
letter/'  said  Mr.  Warriner. 

Mrs.  Potter  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Her  pierc- 
ing, questioning  look  was  almost  unendurable. 

"  He  is  in  some  fresh  trouble — I  know  it  from  your 
manner — that  ruined,  ruined  boy ! ?J 

"  No,  you  cannot  call  it  trouble  ;  it 's  a  little  queer 
and  startling,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Warriner  s  humorous  smile  was  really  reassur- 
ing. It  quieted  Mrs.  Potter  as  no  words  could  have 
done.    She  sat  down.    Pollie  Pippin  came  up  an4 
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stood  behind  her,  and  while  Mr.  Warriner  read  the 
letter  aloud,  with  soft  little  fingers  she  gathered  up 
the  straying  locks,  and  tenderly  smoothing  them  over 
the  hot  forehead,  knotted  them  into  a  tidy  coil. 

Mrs.  Potter  silently  wrung  her  hands  as  he  read. 
We  know  what  Miss  Clarissa  had  to  write ;  and  tell 
all  as  gently  as  she  might,  it  could  not  be  made  a 
very  comfortable  letter  for  a  mother  to  hear. 

Mr.  Warriner  had  not  the  courage  to  lift  his  eyes  as 
he  finished.  He  slowly  folded  the  letter  and  nerved 
himself  to  bear  her  outbreak. 

"  Run  away  from  there !  Run  away  again !  Run 
away  from  his  aunt  the  very  first  day  !  Gone  to  a 
place  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  stranger's,  and 
hired  put  as  a  chore-boy  !  And  he  is  not  among  his 
friends  after  all !  Merciful  Heaven  ! !  "  It  was  not 
an  exclamation  only ;  it  was  the  prayer  of  a  poor, 
despairing,  shocked  mother. 

Little  Mary  stood  aghast,  her  arms  around  her 
mother,  who  was  rocking  back  and  forth  in  her  grief. 
Mr.  Warriner  s  eyes  got  blurred  looking  at  them.  He 
spoke  as  cheerily  as  he  could. 

"  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Potter,  you  exaggerate  it  all. 
What  worse  could  you  feel  if  we  had  heard  Willy  was 
dead,  or  even  had  committed  some  awful  crime  ?  Do 
try  to  accept  the  fact  of  Willy's  strong,  restless  nature 
— accept  it  as  a  bitter  fact  if  you  will,  we  each  have 
our  bitter  facts  to  swallow — and  expect  surprises  for 
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a  few  years.  This  is  not  to  say  expect  trouble  and 
disgrace,  by  any  means.  There  is  a  very  hopeful  side 
to  Willy's  exploits.  To  be  sure  he  has  gone  from 
home,  and  to  be  sure  he  has  left  his  aunt's,  but  it  is 
just  as  sure  that  he  has  contentedly  settled  down 
again,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  in  the  country  too.  The  boy  can't  be 
very  badly  demoralised  to  gravitate  there  ;  don't  you 
see  it  for  yourself  ?  ? 

"  What  is  a  chore  -  boy  in  a  respectable  family  ? 33 
sobbed  Mrs.  Potter  angrily. 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  so  long  as  a  boy  of  fourteen 
won't  study,  or  even  be  in  school,  he  must  either  take 
to  work  of  some  kind  or  go  wild.  What  matter  is  it 
the  kind  of  work  that  gets  a  grasp  upon  him  and 
steadies  him  ?  Willy  is  no  ruined  boy.  He  has  pro- 
bably found  a  place  where  there  is  breathing-room 
and  the  right  kind  of  air.  He  didn't  get  it  here ;  he 
didn't  find  it  at  his  aunt's.  He  has  evidently  found 
it  at  Mrs.  Jeffries'.  I  hope  you  don't  propose  to  drag 
him  out  of  it." 

Her  face  one  glitter  of  tears,  she  reached  for  the 
letter.  She  fastened  on  the  one  sentence  which  gave 
an  excuse  for  uneasiness. 

"  There  is  the  least  fear  of  bad  influences  at  Mrs. 
Jeffries*  of  any  place  in  the  world.  Fine  manners  are 
in  everyday  use  there  —  the  common  wear.  But  I 
feel  sadly  enough  to  think  /  shall  have  no  chance  at 
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him — my  own  flesh  and  blood.  If  I  could  only  hit 
upon  some  plan  to  now  and  then  attract  him  here,  I 
might  get  hold  of  him  for  good.  This  neighbourhood 
is  a  good  place  for  a  boy  to  grow  up.  It  would  not 
hurt  him  to  stay  here  some  time.  But  I  am  intensely 
mortified  to  have  him  there  ;  and  yet  I  would,  I  will, 
submit  for  his  good.  I  cant  think,  however,  he  can 
get  the  best  good  he  might,  for  he  will  never  feel 
utterly  manly  and  above-board  so  long  as  he  is  at 
arm's-length  with  his  auntie.  It  puts  him  at  such  a 
disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  community.  I  was  at 
Mrs.  Jeffries'  Saturday  evening,  but  he  didn't  come 
in  to  see  me,  although  I  heard  him  whistling  in  the 
garden. 

"  And  he  11  run  away  from  there  just  as  soon  as 
she  tries  to  make  friends  with  him.  I  know  him 
better  than  she  does,"  said  his  mother  dismally.  "  I 
never  shall  have  another  minute's  peace  about  him 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  never  shall  be  certain  that  he  is 
where  a  letter  says  by  the  time  it  comes.  Every- 
thing can  happen  to  a  boy  in  the  time  a  letter  is  on 
the  way." 

Suddenly  Mr.  Warriner  raised  his  head,  his  old  face 
bright  and  cheery.  "  I  have  it,  I  do  believe !  Now, 
Mrs.  Potter,  if  you  can  be  •  splendidly  sensible,  I 
believe  I  know  how  you  can  get  your  hand  on  Willy 
again." 

"Well,  then,  how?" 
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But  Mrs.  Potter  asked  very  reluctantly.  She  rather 
shrank  from  her  minister  and  his  ideas.  She  hadn't 
so  far  seen  reason  to  place  much  confidence  in  the 
long  reaches  of  a  man  s  plans,  his  or  Potter's.  Had 
he  come  to  her  that  night  of  the  runaway,  instead  of 
to  Potter,  she  would  have  nipped  the  whole  thing  in 
the  bud,  and  had  Willy  at  home  so  sudden  he  never 
would  have  believed  in  the  morning  he  had  had  an 
idea  of  running  away.  The  upshot  of  their  wise, 
crafty  plan  was,  that  Willy  had  been  helped  off  five 
hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  completely  out  of  sight 
and  hearing ;  and  the  first  result  of  the  wonderful 
disciplining  he  was  to  get  out  of  it  is  that  he  run 
away  again  ! 

" Don't  you  be  discouraged,"  he  said  ;  "I  am  not. 
The  most  encouraging  of  all  is  Willy's  own  last 
move.  Try  to  realise  that  of  his  own  free  will  he  has 
accepted  work.  A  step  of  his  own  into  downright 
labour  is  a  great  gain  toward  manliness.  You  must 
know  it." 

Mrs.  Potter  involuntarily  snuffed  the  air.  She 
repeated  her  dreary  argument.  "  I  know  nothing. 
If  I  know  anything,  it  is  that  you  have  sent  him  from 
under  my  eyes,  and  that  he  might  kick  the  world  from 
under  his  feet  and  plunge  off  into  eternity,  be  dead 
and  buried  between  the  coming  and  going  of  a  letter, 
and  I  sit  here  ignorant  of  it  all.  I  tell  you  there  is 
nothing  for  a  boy's  good  like  his  mother's  eyes.  You 
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men !  Catch  a  mother  sending  her  child  to  the  world's 
end  for  his  good  !  " 

Mrs.  Potter  was  nearly  beside  herself.  She  let  little 
Mary  put  her  arms  around  her,  and  on  her  little  girl's 
tender  breast  wept  out  her  helpless  indignation. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  she  asked 
finally. 

"The  doing  would  come  upon  our  little  Pollie 
here." 

" On  her— on  Mary?" 

"Yes.  Let  us  send  Pollie  there  to  make  Aunt 
Clarissa  a  visit,  and  let  us  send  her  at  once." 

Mrs.  Potter  dried  her  tears,  and  looked  coldly 
enough  on  her  minister.  She  felt  something  of  the 
same  disgust  for  him  that  little  Chris  Steuben  did  on 
the  night  of  the  runaway — "  a  great  sort  of  minister 
he  was  !  "  Send  little  Mary !  Both  of  her  children 
rushed  out  of  her  sight !  She  looked  on  him  coldly, 
did  I  say  ?  As  one  utterly  bereft  of  his  wits,  rather, 
— good  in  his  pulpit,  but  daft  as  to  practical  matters. 

"  Mother,"  said  little  Pollie  timidly,  "  I  think  I  see. 
If  I  was  at  Aunt  Clarissa's  Willy  would  come  there. 
He  would  have  to  come,  you  know,  and  he  would  get 
to  coming,  and  he  would  get  used  to  Aunt  Clarissa 
so,  and  you  see,  too,  mother,  I  should  be  right  there 
to  know  about  him,  if  anything  was  going  to  happen, 
and  he  would  stay  if  I  was  there,  and  we  should  know 
exactly." 
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Loving  little  incoherence,  but  it  was  understood 
and  felt.  Mrs.  Potters  eyes  dropped,  A  long  sigh 
heaved  her  breast 

"  Little  Pollie  has  mapped  it  out/'  said  Mr.  War- 
riner.    "  She  sees.    Can't  you?  " 

Mrs.  Potter  did  only  too  clearly  see  that  it  was 
the  saving  idea.  It  was  settled.  She  would  have 
torn  out  her  heart  and  sent  it  bleeding  and  quivering 
to  her  boy,  her  "  Good-for-Nothing  Polly,"  for  whom 
yet  she  would  not  change  her  old-fashioned  strict  ideas 
of  a  home.    So  queer? 

She  took  Mary's  few  and  simple  years  into  but 
slight  account.    The  conductors  would  see  to  her. 

"She  shall  go.  She  shall  be  ready  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shan't  be  able  to  sleep  a  wink  until  she 
is  on  the  spot — I  can  have  her  ready  to  go  on  the 
night  express  V 

"Why,  mother!  could  I  start  in  the  night ? "  said 
little  Mary,  her  gentle  face  paling — poor  little  dear. 

" 1 'm  sorry,  child,  but  Will  is  so  sudden  he  may  be 
the  good  Lord  only  knows  where  before  you  can  get 
there,  as  it  is !  " 

The  child  dropped  away  from  her  mother's  side. 
It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  a  little  timid  creature  to 
bear.  She  crushed  back  her  tears  like  a  woman. 
She  was  too  young  to  have  known  anything  of  such 
silent  self-sacrifice,  to  have  felt  the  loneliness  of  being 
the  less-loved  child.    It  had  stirred  her  deep,  lifted 
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her  up  into  a  wondrous  atmosphere,  to  think  of  going 
forth  on  a  little  mission,  to  be  sent  to  watch  over 
Willy.  But  to  be  let  to  go  so  readily,  to  be  spared  so 
easily,  to  be  turned  out  and  bid  go — her  little  heart 
just  swelled  to  breaking,  longing  to  be  held  dear, 
missing  this  preciousness  of  love  which  surrounded 
Willy. 

Nevertheless— dear  child! — she  went  straight  to 
the  clothes-basket,  sprinkled  some  fresh  little  white 
garments  of  her  own,  lit  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  had  the  flat-irons  on  to  heat. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WORLD  UPSIDE  DOWN  AGAIN. 

The  Jeffries'  strawberry-beds  had  been  gotten  Into 
the  most  satisfactory  order,  although  if  there  was  any- 
thing that  Willy  hated  it  was  strawberry  runners, 
lie  begun  work  in  the  in  on  a  Wednesday,  and  when 
he  had  gone  through  the  last  bed,  and  it  was  only 
Monday,  and  he  was  walking  back  through  his  work 
to  enjoy  the  clean,  geometrical  look  of  it,  if  you  will 
believe  it,  there  on  the  first  rows  new  runners  had 
started  again,  and  some  of  them  were  two  inches  long, 
with  vigorous  leaves  opening  at  the  tips ;  and,  more- 
over, the  nasty  little  purple  purslane  was  springing  up 
"  thick  as  spatter  "  again,  all  over  the  sandy  ground 
he  had  hoed  so  clean. 

The  ycunn;  gardener  felt  disgusted  with  his  busi- 
ncss.  "When  a  house  is  done,  it's  done  for  good; 
and  when  a  machine  is  made,  it's  finished;  but  a 
farmer  goes  right  on — forever,  I  guess!  Confound 
the  ground ! " 

Dear,  lazy  Willy  !  Dear,  for  he  really  had  endeared 
himself  to  Mrs.  Jeffries  with  his  queer  sort  of  persist- 
ence among  her  strawberries.  She  was  extremely 
fond  and  proud  of  her  great  garden,  and  she  never 
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before  had  been  quite...satisfied  with  the  work  among 
the  strawberries.  "  Why,  I  know  by  the  boy's  face, 
by  his  very  walk  as  he  goes  to  his  work,  how  he  hates 
it !  But  all  the  more  glory,  I  say  !  He  is  out  there 
early,  and  he  is. out  there  late.  I  have  seen  him  often 
enough  down  on  his  knees,  poking  so  carefully 
amongst  the  leaves,  ready  to  nip  the  first  runner  in 
the  bud.  For  real,  final  success,  give  me  a  boy  that 
don't  like  to  work,  but  all  the  same  sticks  at  it  day 
after  day,  constantly  reviewing  it  for  a  chance  to 
finish  it  off  a  little  better  here  and  a  little  better 
there." 

Yes,  thoroughly  hating  these  strawberry-beds,  but 
none  the  less  determined  on  their  perfection,  his  face 
blistered  with  the  sun,  his  hands  with  the  hoe-handle 
and  the  shears,  he  never  forsook  his  work.  Partly  it 
was  that  he  should  not  " shame"  Winny,  and  partly 
it  was  something  else  quite  as  worthy— a  manly 
indignation  at  being  conquered,  and  put  to  confusion 
by  something  so  much  less  than  he. 

These  were  Willy's  first  victories.  Little  ones,  but 
you  have  no  idea  how  much  good  they  did  his  young 
soul.  He  drew  some  big  breaths  that  week.  For 
one  thing,  he  felt  an  utter  freedom,  and  you  know 
that  was  what  he  thought  he  needed.  His  freedoms 
at  home  had  all  been  lawless,  stolen.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  hopeful  sign  that  such  a  simple  sort  of  inde- 
pendence could  content  him.    His  work  left  him  as 
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tired  as  a  little  dog  at  night,  and  he  was  glad  to  sit 
down  on  the  porch  and  rest. 

Only  it  was  the  back  porch,  and  Winny  fretted 
about  that. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  if  he  does  work  for  us,  he  is 
Miss  Clarissas  boy  the  same,  and  his  place  is  around 
here.  I  can't  think  he  is  treated  well.  We  only 
hired  him  to  save  him  for  her — do  you  think  we  are 
saving  him  ?  n 

Winny  was  so  earnest,  her  mother  spent  time  and 
words  on  the  matter.  "  My  dear,  to  do  him  good 
our  society  must  be  his  choice,  not  his  duty.  We 
shall  have  to  treat  him  beautifully  whenever  we  come 
across  him,  and  wait." 

But  no  such  sublime  waiting  was  in  eager  little 
Winny's  make-up.  She  would  be  always  trying  one 
device  or  another  to  entrap  "Miss  Clarissa's  boy" 
out  of  the  society  of  the  back  porch.  She  left  the 
illustrated  papers  open  on  the  chairs  in  the  front 
verandahs.  She  hung  her  bird  where  he  must  pass, 
and  fed  it  there.  She  watered  her  house  plants,  and 
called  him  to  bring  the  water.  She  and  papa  played 
croquet  in  sight  of  the  back  porch.  She  laughed  and 
talked  to  interest  him.  She  set  the  door  open,  and 
sung,  an  hour  at  a  time,  at  the  piano.  Her  mamma 
considered  the  subject  sometimes;  but  she  decided 
Winny  was  to  be  let  alone — she  might  mould  the 
funny  little  bear  if  she  could. 
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But  the  only  way  Winny  made  a  success  was  to 
work  in  the  garden.  She  even  picked  the  sage  so  as 
to  talk  to  "Miss  Clarissas  boy/'  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  her,  ready,  too,  to  talk. 

"  If  we  could  get  him  to  feel  at  home  with  us,  and 
go  see  Miss  Clarissa,  finally  he  would  go  back  there ; 
don't  you  think  he  would,  mamma  ?  And  she  would 
send  him  to  college,  and  he  would  come  out  so  bright 
or  something,  and  we  should  feel  proud  that  it  was 
we  who  had  saved  him ! " 

Mamma  smiled  on  the  innocent  little  romance. 

"  I  do  think  he  would  dig  into  even  a  book  if  he 
got  the  right  one.  I  do  think  he  might  study 
some  specialty,  and  come  out  6  so  bright/  as  you 
say." 

It  was  a  long  time,  three  days  more,  in  fact,  and 
Winny  couldn't  hit  on  any  nice,  cunning  way  to  get 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  Miss  Clarissa.  To  a  little 
girl  seven  days — Willy  had  been  there  seven  days, 
all  told — are  as  a  year,  especially  when  she  doesn't 
accomplish  what  her  heart  is  set  upon. 

She  resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat  A  coup  d'Stat 
means  a  mighty  and  a  sly  move  to  accomplish  what 
one's  heart  is  set  upon.  She  asked  her  mother  if  she 
might.  Winny,  as  she  said,  usually  did  her  own 
thinking,  but  always  asked  her  mamma  about  the 
doing.  Her  mamma  laughed  this  time  and  said  yes, 
for  Mrs.  Jeffries  was  really  anxious,  too,  to  see  if 
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something  couldn't  be  made  of  a  boy  who  could  fight 
strawberry  runners  as  he  had. 

The  time  had  come  when  not  a  runner  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  hot  sun  for  two  days  had  effectually 
prevented  the  hoed-up  purslane  from  coming  to  life, 
and  Willy  was  given  a  holiday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffries 
were  going  to  a  pic-nic,  the  harvesters  were  gone,  and 
there  was  a  general  rest. 

Pretty  as  a  lily-of-the-valley,  in  her  fresh  white 
cambric  and  rose  ribbons,  Winny,  after  the  carriage 
was  gone,  went  out  to  look  for  Willy.  She  finally 
saw  him  in  the  barn.  She  walked  in,  and  what  do 
you  think  he  was  doing  ?  He  had  Mr.  Jeffries'  gun. 
He  was  cleaning  it.  He  blushed  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Winny.  Winny  was  shocked.  She  knew 
almost  that  he  had  no  permission  to  have  the  gun. 

"  Please,  Willy,  I  wish  you  to  go  somewhere  with 
me  to-day.    Will  you  ?  " 

There  was  so  much  careful  carelessness  in  her  tone, 
and  her  wild-rose  cheeks  got  so  crimson,  Willy  took 
alarm. 

"  Will  you?"  said  she. 

"That  depends,"  said  Willy,  "something  where 
it  is." 

Winny 's  sweet  white  forehead  was  crimson  now, 
but  she  smiled  a  little  and  then  laughed.  She  spoke 
very  sweetly. 

"  Why,  Willy,  will  you  make  me  ashamed  that  I 
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invited  you  ?  Don't  you  know  you  should  say,  1  Yes, 
with  pleasure/  and  throw  down  your  work,  and  pick 
up  your  hat,  and  come  out  here  to  the  door  where 
lam?" 

Poor  Willy  was  in  a  hard  place.  lie  got  dreadful 
red  under  the  pretty  teasing.  But  he  had  gotten 
himself  so  in  love  with  the  downright  truth,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  such  a  r<  little  bear,"  as  Mrs: 
Jeffries  had  said,  he  could  not  end  it  gracefully  with 
a  laugh. 

"Well,  I  would,"  said  he,  "only  I  know  it's  to 
Aunt  Clarissa's." 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,"  said  Winny  bravely.  4'You  ought 
to  go.  Miss  Clarissa  feels  so  bad.  She  is  almost 
sick.  Besides,  Willy,  it  isn't  right  of  you.  You 
never  will  be  a  very  good  boy  till  you  do  go.  We 
should  have  a  lovely  little  visit,  and  Miss  Clarissa  is 
such  a  lady  she  would  never  speak  of  anything  that 
has  happened.    Please,  Willy." 

"  But  I  ain't  a-going,"  said  Willy.  "  I  told  you  so 
when  I  came  here." 

He  turned  back  to  his  gun. 

u  Well,"  said  Winny,  tc  of  course  I  can't  make  you 
go ;  but  I  will  say  that  you  would  have  a  great  deal 
nicer  time  if  you  were  a  gentleman,  and  didn't  turn 
your  back  on  a  lady  when  she  came  out  to  talk  to 
you." 

"  I 'd  go  anywhere  else,  only  there3  Winny." 
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i(  Oh,  I  shan't  be  likely  to  ask  you  to  go  anywhere 
else."  Winny's  voice  trembled,  so  indignant,  so  dis- 
appointed. " And  please,"  she  added,  "you  are  not 
to  take  papa's  gun,  unless  he  said  you  were,  which  I 
don't  think." 

Those  were  the  tones  of  the  mistress;  and,  of 
course,  Willy  slammed  the  gun  down  right  off.  It 
fell  against  the  grindstone,  and  there  it  knocked  down 
a  paint-pail  full  of  red  paint,  and  Winny  couldn't  get 
out  of  the  way  soon  enough,  so  the  paint  poured  over 
her  little  kid  boots,  and  splashed  against  her  cambric 
skirts,  and  in  trying  to  catch  away  her  dress  she  got 
her  hands  into  the  dreadful  liquid. 

Willy  was  well  frightened.  He  went  up  to  her  as 
she  was  looking  at  her  clothes  aghast. 

"  I 'm  awful  sorry,  Winny." 

Poor  Winny !  She  just  burst  into  tears,  pulled 
away  from  him,  and  went  to  the  house.  She  stopped 
and  looked  back  once  through  her  tears. 

"  Please,  Willy,  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  to  you. 
But  you  must  clean  the  paint  off  papa's  gun  and  put 
it  up.  You  must  never  touch  such  things  here  with- 
out permission." 

Just  drowned  in  his  disgrace,  Willy  stood  and 
gazed  after  her.  He  had  lost  his  friend,  his  smiling, 
coaxing  little  friend  !  The  scalding  tears  came  slowly 
into  his  eyes.    "  I  couldn't !  I  can't !  I  won't  !  " 

He  left  everything  as  it  was — the  paint  on  the 
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grindstone,  the  gun-barrel  full,  the  puddles  on  the 
floor.  He  went  into  the  house,  up  to  his  room,  got 
his  collar-box  and  his  pistol,  and  left  the  premises  by 
the  big  gate. 

Nobody  saw  him.  He  took  the  road  to  the  depot. 
He  had  three  dollars,  his  wages,  and  he  sold  his  pistol 
for  three  more,  and  got  on  board  the  eastward-bound 
train.  He  went  like  lightning  to  Detroit.  He  knew 
that  in  Canada  somewhere  he  should  need  to  leave 
the  cars  and  stop  to  find  work  to  earn  more  money. 
The  little  fellow  felt  dismally ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  this  time  to  travel  dishonourably  like  "tramps." 
It  was  in  his  mind  to  stop  and  work,  and  go  on  a  bit 
again  and  again,  and  finally  reach  home. 

"  Then  I  '11  learn  a  trade ! "  said  he,  setting  his 
teeth.  "  Mother  '11  bear  with  me  better  'n  anybody 
else,  or,  at  least,  I  can  bear  with  her,  after  this." 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  he  reached  Detroit 
— Windsor,  rather.  He  was  safely  over  the  ferry,  and 
on  board  one  of  the  Great  Western  trains,  when  some- 
thing happened  that  turned  the  world  upside  down 
again  for  him. 

They  were  steaming  slowly  forth,  and  he  was  lean- 
ing out  of  a  window  looking  down  at  the  throng 
making  their  way  out  of  a  train  just  in  from  the  east, 
when  it  happened. 

"  It  "  was  a  little  girl  in  a  linen  suit.  She  was  in 
the  crowd,  walking  along  by  a  man  whom  he  knew  to 
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be  a  conductor.  He  saw  her.  She  saw  him.  Both 
might  have  thought  themselves  in  a  dream,  only  they 
heard  each  other's  cries — 

"Willy  I* 

"Pollie!'9 

"  Oh,  my  brother !  my  brother !  My  brother  is  on 
that  train ! " 
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She  threw  up  her  little  cotton-gloved  hands,  and 
pulled  away  from  the  conductor,  and  came  running 
back.  Willy  could  see  her,  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  though  they  were  going  faster.  His  heart 
stung  with  pain,  a  pain  that  made  a  full-grown  man 
of  him  in  spirit,  for  the  minute  at  least.  Leaning 
out  as  far  as  he  could,  he  shouted,  "Pollie,  it  is  me. 
Stop  in  the  depot,  and  stay  till  I  come !  " 

He  couldn't  tell  whether  she  heard.  He  saw  her 
looking.    He  thought  he  saw  the  conductor  nod. 

0  Pollie,  Pollie  !  his  little  timid  sister !  0  Pollie, 
Pollie  !  little  Pollie  ! 

Everything  that  was  good  in  <c  Polly  WitterV' 
heart  swelled  and  burst  into  tears.  Why  or  how  she 
came  to  be  there  he  couldn't  think ;  yet  there  she 
was,  frightened,  running  crying  to  him.    0  Pollie  ! 

But  he  behaved  like  a  man.  He  held  himself  still 
in  his  seat.  He  knew  he  must  wait  until  they  came 
to  a  station.  He  counted  his  money, — two  dollars,  all 
he  had.  But  he  didn't  try  to  look  beyond  getting  to 
her^ 
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When  he  got  off  at  the  next  station  he  found  there 
would  be  three  hours  to  wait.  Three  hours  for  Polly 
to  wait  there  in  the  depot !  Oh,  his  little  sister  !  It 
would  be  night !  Yet,  never  mind,  he  felt  strong  as 
a  lion  to  shield  her ! 

If  only  he  could  destroy  time,  destroy  space,  and 
get  to  her ! 

That  was  a  vivid  hour  in  the  young  runaway's  life. 
It  was  a  queer  way,  a  hard  way  for  a  mere  boy  to 
feel,  as  though  the  world  were  a  madhouse,  and  he, 
too,  out  of  his  head  like  the  rest.  His  little  home-y 
sister  Pollie  !  Had  he  seen  her  ?  Could  she  be  just 
over  there  in  Detroit  waiting  ?  Would  the  time  come 
when  he  should  fly  back,  and  would  he  find  her? 
Poor  little  madman  !  It  sobered  him,  I  can  tell  you, 
coming  at  the  heels  of  all  the  rest  of  his  old  life  these 
last  few  weeks. 

He  couldrit  settle  it  how  his  sister  should  have 
been  on  that  train  !  So  full  of  sudden  starts  himself, 
he  didn't  know  but  she  might  be  running  away  too. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  find  him.  Little  Pollie  Pippin  was 
awfully  fond  of  him.  But  there  was  nothing  certain, 
only  he  must  get  back  to  her,  and  take  care  of  her. 
He  felt  in  his  pockets.  Such  a  flabby  pocket-book ! 
Only  a  boy's  pocket-book, — no  bills  folded  away  in 
the  long  red  morocco  bed  made  for  them.  Such 
barren  pockets  altogether  !  A  paper  of  fish-hooks, 
the  little  keepsake  of  a  silk  purse,  his  jack-knife. 
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He  gathered  them  together  in  his  hand.  He  felt 
desperate. 

He  added  his  pocket-book,  despoiling  it  firs^t  of  its 
single  two-dollar  bill,  and  then  he  walked  straight 
over  to  some  boys  that  were  exploring  an  empty  car 
on  a  side-track. 

"Buy  a  pocket-book  1 " 

It  was  to  a  boy  who  was  lounging  against  the  car. 
He  had  a  good  coat,  his  collar  was  linen,  and  his  boots 
beautifully  blacked.  Willy's  instincts  assured  him  that 
this  was  a  boy  who  always  had  money. 

"Want  to  buy  a  pocket-book  ? "  Willy  coloured 
high  as  he  held  his  property  up  to  view.  It  was  a 
good  one,  of  Eussia  leather,  and  well  made,  his 
mother's  Christmas  present.  She  wouldn't  have 
afforded  it  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

"I  d'no'  as  I  do,"  said  the  boy.  "Let  me 
see  it." 

Willy  handed  it  over. 

"  Worn  some,"  said  the  boy  drily;  but  his  face  was 
as  sharp  as  a  ferret's. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Willy  stiffly.  "  Selling  pocket- 
books  don't  happen  to  be  my  business,  or  I  should 
carry  new  ones.  It  happens  I  want  some  money  to 
use,  and  I  haven't  got  it,  nor  I  haven't  time  to  work 
and  get  it,  for  I  want  it  at  once." 

The  other  boys  had  come  out  of  the  car  and 
gathered  round,  and  Willy  looked  at  them  too. 
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"  I 've  got  a  pocket-book,  and  I 've  got  tliis  silk 
purse,  and  a  jack-knife,  and  some  new  fish-hooks, 
and  I  want  to  sell  'em  all,  and  I  want  all  I  can  get 
for  em." 

He  deposited  the  articles  on  the  car  floor  with  an 
air  of  business ;  and  the  boys  picked  them  up,  and 
examined  them  as  attentively  as  though  a  jack-knife, 
and  some  fish-hooks,  and  a  scarlet  silk  purse  were 
very  rare  commodities  indeed. 

"  Goin'  to  set  up  a  grocery,  ain't  yer,  ye  want  sech 
a  pile  o'  money  all  at  once  ?  " 

"  You  get  out,"  said  another  of  the  young  Cana- 
dians. "  Thet  ar'd  be  jest  the  capital  to  start  a  news- 
paper. Ye  ain't  wantin'  to  hire  a  first-rate  reporter 
now  ? " 

Willy  didn't  get  mad  at  the  chaffing. 

"  Never  you  mind  what  I  'm  going  to  do  with  the 
money.  If  you've  got  the  stamps  you  can  get  that 
knife  mighty  cheap.  You  Canucks  don't  see  just  such 
a  knife  as  that  every  day.  That  knife  cost  the  old 
gentleman  two  dollars — it  needn't  cost  a  fellow  here 
more  'n  fifty  cents.  That  purse  goes  for  fifty  cents 
too.  Why,  the  silk  cost  more  'n  that.  And  them 
fish-hooks  is  five  cents. " 

"  And  how  much  d'you  say  this  was? " 

The  well-dressed  boy  hadn't  once  laid  the  pocket- 
book  down.  He  had  rubbed  some  of  the  mountings 
on  his  coat-sleeve.    They  shone  like  silver.  His 
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black  eyes  shone  too,  under  the  insolent,  sleepy- 
lids. 

"It  cost  five,"  said  Willy. 

"  It 's  rubbed,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Three  dollars  off  for  the  rubbing "  said  Willy. 

"  Clasps  ain't  silver,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Come,  now,  you,"  said  Willy  sharply.  "  What  did 
I  offer  it  for  ?  How  much  silver  do  you  want  for  two 
dollars  on  a  Russia  leather  pocket-book  ? " 

It  was  a  trying  place  for  Willy,  and  I  think  he  kept 
his  temper  admirably.  He  wasn't  begging,  he  was 
doing  his  best  to  avoid  vagabondising.  But  still,  how 
he  felt,  with  all  his  few  little  possessions  offered  for 
sale,  and  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  All  the  way  he 
had  to  keep  his  temper,  and  to  save  his  self-respect, 
was  to  reflect  that  he  was  offering  his  goods  at  much 
less  than  their  actual  worth.  He  would  give  them 
more  than  they  would  give  him.  Only  he  wanted 
money  desperately,  to  take  care  of  little  Pollie,  you 
know. 

Yet  as  the  boys  stood  fingering  and  turning  his 
things,  his  cheeks  got  to  burning  tremendously. 

" Come,"  said  he,  "is  there  any  money  in  this 
crowd,  or  isn't  there  ?  If  there  isn't  say  so,  and  if 
you  don't  want  the  traps  say  so,  and  I  '11  go  where  I 
can  sell.  There's  a  friend  of  mine  in  trouble  over 
across  in  Detroit,  and  I 'm  bound  to  have  some  money 
and  get  back." 
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That  "  brought "  the  boys.  If  he  was  a  kind  of  a 
hero,  and  was  appealing  to  them,  of  course  they  were 
bound  to  see  him  on  his  way. 

"  Come,  Dan,"  cried  the  raggedest  to  him  of  the 
fine  coat,  "  ain't  ye  goin'  to  put  yer  money  on  that 
swell  pocket-book  ? " 

Polly  looked  at  "Dan"  with  the  rest  of  them. 

He  would  have  "  staked  his  eyes  "  that  he  was  an 
only  son,  with  a  dainty  hoard  of  money  to  spend  on 
personal  satisfaction. 

Dan  changed  his  position  carelessly. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  've  got  a  pocket-book,  you  know.  Still, 
if  he  wants  money  so  bad,  why  I  '11  take  it — for  a 
dollar." 

"You  will?  thanks!"  said  Willy.  He  got  his 
pocket-book  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Hot  words — 
a  boy's  own  savage  words,  were  at  his  lips.  But  he 
shut  them  in — for  Pollie's  sake.  He  doubled  his 
fists  and  thrust  them  in  his  pockets,  to  be  safe,  you 
know.  He  gave  the  other  boys,  the  little  loafers,  a 
queer  sort  of  smile.  They  were  watching  him.  They 
understood.  Eough,  but  quick  to  respect  a  success- 
ful self-control,  or  any  other  show  of  moral  strength. 

"Come,"  said  one  of  them,  "let's  throw  in  and 
have  the  things." 

"  Say  we  do !    We  11  play  for  'em,  you  know." 

Dan  stood  one  side.  The  boys  tossed  in  pennies 
and  silver  coins.    Then  they  counted  up.    It  lacked 
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twenty-five  cents  after  all.  The  littlest  fellow,  a  boy 
in  knee-trousers,  fished  out  a  dime  with  a  hole  in  it, 
and  gave  it. 

"  0  come  now,"  said  Willy,  "  you  better  give  it  up. 
I  don't  care  about  walking  off  with  all  the  funds  of 
the  town,  like  this." 

"  Oh,  you  stand  off,"  said  one  of  the  boys ;  "  this  is 
our  side  of  the  trade.    We  want  them  things." 

They  did  succeed  in  making  the  amount.  Willy 
got  his  handful  of  coins,  and  turned  his  back  on  his 
wares,  just  as  the  train  came  thundering  along  from 
the  east. 

"  Say,"  said  Dan  at  his  ear,  as  he  hurried  aboard, 
*  I  don't  know  but  I  '11  give  you  dollar  fifty." 

"  Good  luck  to  you  and  yer  friend ! "  shouted  the 
ragamuffins,  but  Willie  heard  Dan  in  the  confusion. 
"  No  you  won't ! "  said  he. 

"Here's  two  dollars  then.  I  don't  know  as  I 
mind,  seein'  it 's  charity." 

"Tender  soul!"  laughed  Willy;  "I  won't  take 
advantage  of  your  gushing  nature." 

He  went  in  the  car  laughing.  It  was  very  good  of 
him,  since  his  arms  tingled  to  the  elbow  with  a  long- 
ing to  hit  his  new  friend. 

And  Dan  was  a  sneak.  Those  little  loafers  were 
princes  in  comparison. 

He  followed  along  to  the  window,  where  Willy  had 
seated  himself. 

i 
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"  See  here,  here's  two-fifty." 

In  his  soul,  you  know,  he  believed  the  clasps  to  be 
real  silver. 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Willy,  "not  for  ten-fifty! 
Hurrah,  boys !    See  here ! " 

He  got  the  eyes  of  the  little,  disreputable  crowd. 

"  Mind,  now,  this  belongs  among  you.  You  pass 
it  'round,  and  you  keep  on  treating  stranger  boys 
well  that's  a-going  up  to  Jericho.  You  might  enter- 
tain an  angel  unawares,  you  know." 

Polly's  Scripture  was  a  little  mixed,  to  be  sure,  but 
at  that  moment  he  felt  perfectly  magnificent.  The 
blood  royal  does  not  tingle  with  more  kingly  force 
through  the  veins  of  any  born  prince  living.  He  had 
thrown  them  his  pocket-book,  you  know.  There  was 
nothing  else  that  would  have  insulted  Dan  sufficiently. 
Oh,  it  was  a  fine  moment,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  boys 
set  up  a  mighty  shout,  66  'Rah  !  'rah !  'rah ! " 

And  then  the  whistle  shrieked,  and  the  train  started 
with  a  plunge,  and  Will  tumbled  back  in  his  seat  in- 
gloriously,  but  he  felt  like  a  rajah  all  the  same,  or  a 
shah,  or  whatever  Oriental  potentate  you  please  that 
showers  gold  and  diamonds  and  cashmere  shawls  in- 
discriminately. 

That  is,  for  a  few  moments.  Of  course,  as  his 
blood  cooled  it  came  over  him  that  he  had  done  a 
superbly  foolish  thing.  Yet  Willy  didn't  know  as  he 
cared.    No,  not  even  when  he  was  thoroughly  cooled. 
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What  was  the  use  of  feeling  like  a  king  if  he  was 
never  to  conduct  himself  like  one  ? 

"  1 11  manage.  1 11  pay  for  it,  1 11  work  it  out,"  he 
said. 

And  then  he  began  to  brace  himself  for  his  per- 
plexities and  responsibilities. 

It  was  very  late  when  they  crossed  over  to  Detroit* 
He  went  straight  to  the  ladies'  sitting-room,  for  there, 
he  knew,  conductors  always  deposit  lone  women  and 
children. 

He  said  to  himself  he  would  walk  about  and  about* 
until  he  had  seen  every  little  girl  in  the  depot.  It 
was  to  be  a  great  work,  a  work  of  time  and  patience. 
You  can  see  it  was  a  tremendous  time  for  Polly 
Witter.  His  poor  heart  was  surging,  all  its  unknown* 
tender  deeps  in  a  storm.  He  had  not  taken  it  into 
account,  in  his  wild,  loving  exaggeration  of  his 
responsibility,  that  Pollie  would  be  watching  if  she 
was  there. 

And  Pollie  w7as  there.  And  she  was  watching. 
Her  eyes  had  been  on  the  doors  since  the  conductor 
left  her.  She  saw  and  knew  Willy  the  moment  he 
entered;  She  was  in  a  dark  little  corner,  half  covered 
tip  by  some  bulky  travellers,  and  she  rose  at  once 
like  a  sensible  little  creature,  and,  without  in  any  way 
making  a  spectacle  of  her  heart,  she  hastened  along 
and  met  Willy,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  all 
before  he  had  discovered  her. 
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« It's  mo,  Willy/' 

And  Willy  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  kissed  het. 
And  that,  too,  that  soft  touch  of  her  warm  little  face, 
helped  to  make  a  man  of  him.  He  hadn't  kissed  Pollie 
before  since  she  was  a  baby, — he  hadn't  thought  it 
just  the  thing  for  a  fellow  to  do,  you  know.  But  he 
couldn't  go  back  from  this,  this  tender,  protecting 
kiss.  He  was  his  little  sister's  elder  brother  now — her 
protector. 

They  went  back  to  the  corner,  in  behind  the  bulky 
travellers ;  and  then  Pollie  settled  down  beneath  his 
shoulder,  close  to  him,  and  cried.  There  were  for  & 
few  moments  no  questions  asked,  since,  as  it  was 
twilight,  Polly  Witter  cried  a  little  too. 

"  Where  were  you  going  ?  0  Willy,  hoW  strange 
it  is!" 

" Going?"  Willy  supposed  he  laughed,  but  it 
sounded  like  a  dhoke. 

"  Oh,  I  was  out  for  a  ride,  you  know.  But  hovt 
came  you  here  ?  " 

Pollie  blinked  sunnily  through  her  tears.  HoW 
good  he  looked,  how  good  his  dry,  droll  voice  sounded. 
"  I  was  going  to  Aunt  Clarissa's/'  she  told  him  care* 
fully. 

"  But  I  ain't  there,  you  know,"  said  Willy. 

u  But  of  course  you  will  go  there  with  me  now," 
said  Pollie,  wise  as  a  little  serpent,  fully  alive  to  her 
mission. 
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"  I  don't  know  that/'  said  Willy !  "  Aunt  Clarissa 
is  a  stick." 

"  So  you 've  been  there  ? "  said  Pollie  innocently, 
looking  away. 

"Well,  yes,  rather." 

And  then,  of  course,  he  had  to  tell  her  a  little. 
He  repeated  the  fact  that  Miss  Clarissa  was  a  stick. 
"But,"  added  he,  "you'd  like  her.  She's  all  for 
girls/' 

Little  Pollie  was  that  interested,  she  forgot  herself 
and  her  work.  "  Oh,  I  know  I  should  like  her, — it 
must  be  a  sweet,  sweet  house.  And  you  would  come 
to  see  me  anyway,  wouldn't  you,  you  are  so  near?" 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  cried  Willy,  turning 
on  her,  fixing  her  with  his  eye. 

Then  Pollie  tremblingly  made  a  confession,  wise  or 
not.  Adroit  prevarication  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  little  ambassador.  Willy  held  his  breath,  and  led 
her  on  by  a  question  here  and  a  question  there.  He 
got  it  all,  all  to  the  least  little  fact.  And  then  he  was 
mad,  awfully  mad.  His  anger  was  the  worse  for  its 
being  partly  shame — shame  that  he  had  been  actually 
helped  to  run  away  by  his  father — shame  to  know 
that  his  aunt  had  known  the  whole,  and  had  been 
expecting  him — shame  that  he  had  been  corresponded 
about,  that  all  his  doings  were  as  well  known  at  home 
as  though  he  were  there.  He  divined  too  that  Pollie 
had  been  sent  to  watch  over  him  ;  and  when  the  ques- 
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tion  was  put,  Pollie  could  only  hide  her  guilty  face  on 
his  arm. 

"  Well,  then,  you  can't  do  it,"  said  Willy  grimly, 
<l  for  /  airit  there !  I  Ve  run  away  again,  if  you 
must  know  it !    You  cant  have  heard  of  that.91 

No,  Pollie  hadn't  heard  of  that.  She  started  up 
with  a  gesture  of  dismay.  "  0  Willy,  you  haven't 
gone — gone  from  Mr.  Jeffries,  that  nice  place  ?  Were 
you  running  away?  Where  had  you  started  for?" 
And  little  Pollie's  loving  heart  burst  into  a  thousand 
tears,  and  her  sweet  face  glittered  with  the  swift 
torrent. 

"  Sh—  hush  up,  Pollie,  do  !  Folks  '11  think  I 'm 
pinching  you  over  here  in  the  dark.  Come  now,  it 
isn't  such  an  awful  thing,  you  know.  I'm  here, 
ain't  I?  " 

But  he  had  to  be  very  nice  indeed — put  his  arm 
around  her,  and  hold  her  close  and  dear,  and  kiss 
her,  and  be  very  gentle,  before  Pollie  would  "  hush 
up." 

At  last  she  looked  up  in  his  face  pleadingly,  pierc- 
ingly, and  all  ready  to  burst  into  tears  again,  unless  he 
should  answer  just  as  she  wished. 

"  Willy,  tell  me,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  Where 
were  you  going  in  that  train  ?  " 

11  Well,  Mary,  if  you  must  know,  I  was — just  going 
home.9' 

He  looked  down  on  Pollie  with  a  very  funny  smile. 
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Pollie  was  all  smiles  in  a  minute.  She  hopped  up 
and  stood  before  him. 

u  Oh !  were  you,  Willy  ?  I  will  go  right  back  then  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  know  as  I  want  to  go  now.  It 
was  a  mighty  mean  thing  to  watch  a  fellow  so,  and 
follow  him  up  behind  his  back — that 's  my  mind.  I 
don't  feel  toward  home  as  I  did  half  an  hour  ago." 

Pollie  sat  down  again.  She  could  hardly  breathe 
to  hear  Willy  talk  so.  She  locked  her  two  hands 
over  his  arm,  and  drew  it  close  to  her  side. 

u  0  Willy !  Was  it  mean  to  see  that  you  had 
money,  and  not  have  to  get  here  as  best  you  could  ? 
0  Willy  !  you  had  a  father  and  mother  the  same  as  if 
you  had  been  a  good  boy  and  staid  at  home — and 
was  that  mean.  And  was  it  mean  that  papa's  care 
went  ahead  of  you,  and  made  a  nice  welcome  for  you 
at  Aunt  Clarissa's  ?  0  Willy !  you  can't  be  mad  at 
our  loving  you — it  killed  us  all  to  have  you  go  off 
from  us  in  such  a  way,  and  all  the  comfort  there  was 
at  all  was  in  trying  to  take  care  of  you,  even  if  you 
had  gone  away." 

Who  could  resist  this  sweet,  warm  eloquence  ? 
Not  Willy.  He  had  been  out  in  the  cold  long  enough 
to  feel  the  warmth  and  cosiness  of  this  loving.  The 
home  love — the  home  love !  His  poor  little  heart 
melted  toward  them  all,  toward  the  three,  the  little 
three  in  the  big  world  who,  chide  and  lecture  him 
though  they  did,  yet  loved  him  and  wanted  him,  and 
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would  follow  him  forever  with  patience,  and  smooth 
his  way  if  they  could.  It  is  a  mighty  revelation  to  a 
boy  when  he  first  realises  this.  To  some  boys  it 
never  comes.  To  some  it  comes  late,  too  late,  in 
prisons,  or  on  scaffolds.  But  when  it  bursts  upon  a 
boy  soon  enough,  as  it  did  upon  good-for-nothing 
"  Polly  Witter,"  it  usually  saves  him — to  be  at  least 
an*  honest  and  pure  man. 

So  if  the  ci  serpent"  in  little  Pollie  had  failed  her 
in  her  mission,  the  "dove"  did  just  as  well  with  its  love. 

"I'll  go  right  back  home  with  you,"  said  Pollie 
again  soon. 

"  No,  I  guess  I  wouldn't,"  said  Willy,  feeling  very 
happy  that  he  was  going  to  say  such  a  sensible  thing. 
"  You  Ve  come  so  far  now,  I  think  you  ought  to  keep 
on  and  see  her.  Mother  and  father  wouldn't  like  it. 
It  would  be  like  one  of  my  starts,  you  know.  Ton 
mustn't,  you  know.  I  mustn't  let  you,  you  know. 
And  Aunt  Clarissa — hang  it  all,  Pollie,  she 's  good 
enough.  I  expect  she's  awful  nice  for  girls,  you 
know.  I  couldn't  stand  it,  but  Winny  likes  her 
awfully  well." 

"  Who  is  Winny?"  asked  Pollie. 

"  Winny  ?    Oh,  she 's  a  girl  where  I  lived." 

<c  Willy,  please  tell  me  all  about  it.  What  made 
you  run  away  from  there  ?  " 

"  Well,  mostly  beeause  I  tipped  a  pail  of  paint  over 
on  to  her." 
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"Onto  her?    Who,  Winny?" 

"  Yes,  Winny.  I  '11  bet  father  'd  run  away  for  that, 
old  as  he  is." 

Pollie  laughed  some,  and  then  she  said — 

"  Of  course,  it  was  an  accident,  and  if  she's  nice 
she 's  forgiven  it." 

"  She  isn't  your  kind  of  nice,"  answered  Willy. 
"  She's  fire  where  you're  sugar." 

"  Is  she  cross,  Willy?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  spunky,  you  know  ;  down  on  a  fellow  if  he 
isn't  up  to  the  mark,  her  mark.  She 's  splendid, 
Pollie.    There 's  our  train  come." 

"  For  where  ? " 

"For  Aunt  Clarissa's — that  is,  if  you've  got  any 
money.    I've  got  only  three  dollars  five  cents." 

"  Oh,  I 've  got  ten,"  said  Pollie.  "  I  can  pay  your 
fare." 

So  there  was  none  of  the  stern  romance  Willy  in 
his  hour  of  trial  and  suspense  had  provided  for — no 
stopping  in  the  city  to  earn  something  for  car  fare,  no 
brave  protectorship,  no  story-book  heroism  on  his 
part,  no  pains  of  hunger  even,  for  Pollie  had  a 
wondrously  big  lunch,  and  a  wondrously  good  one  in 
her  basket,  and  Willy  ate  his  mother's  sandwiches, 
and  dried  beef,  and  jelly  rolls  with  a  relish,  I  can  tell 
you.  But  I  can't  tell  you,  or  at  least  I  won't,  what 
thoughts  he  had  the  while,  for  I  suspect  he  would 
blush  to  have  it  publicly  known  what  a  baby  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  NEXT? 

The  romance,  the  adventure  was  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  for  they  slept  like  two  young  gipsies  in  the 

corner  of  the  little  station  at  L         from  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning  until  broad  daylight.  Their  small 
purses  wouldn't  allow  them  to  go  in  state  over  to  the 
hotel  and  order  rooms.  The  station-master  remem- 
bered Willy;  and  anyway  rosy  little  Pollie's  sweet 
tired  face  would  have  won  their  way.  He  invited 
them  over  to  his  house,  and  as  they  wouldn't  go  he 
found  a  coat  for  a  bed,  and  Pollie  Potter  produced  a 
shawl  for  a  pillow,  and  they  made  little  beds  with 
these  and  a  buffalo  robe  that  was  there,  and  slept  on 
the  benches  sound  and  snug. 

In  the  morning  Willy  with  his  money  hired  a  man 
to  take  them  down.  "I  could  walk  it/7  said  little 
Pollie  fully  possessed  of  the  Bohemian  spirit  gained 
from  the  style  of  her  night's  lodging,  and  ready  to 
"  save  money "  again. 

"  Well,  you  won't,"  said  Polly.  u  1  have  more 
respect  for  Aunt  Clarissa  than  that.  And  you 'd  spoil 
your  clothes.  And  we  might  meet  Winny  Jeffries 
anywhere." 
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So  about  eight  o'clock  Aunt  Clarissa,  who  was  out 
among  her  flowers,  looked  up  at  the  roll  of  wheels, 
and  saw  the  very  last  sight  to  be  expected — Willy- 
Potter  and  a  little  girl  in  a  carriage  being  driven  up 
to  her  door.  This  time  she  was  surprised,  and  Willy 
so  much  enjoyed  the  expression  on  her  face  that  he 
called  out  to  her,  "  I 'm  running  away  again,  Aunt 
Clarissa,  and  this  time  I  Ve  run  back  to  you." 

Aunt  Clarissa  gave  him  both  her  hands  the  moment 
she  could  get  to  him. 

"Your  runnings  have  been  remarkably  sensible, 
all  of  them ;  but  I  do  believe  I  like  this  one 
best." 

And  then  she  shook  him  a  little  by  the  shoulders, 
and  then  she  kissed  him,  for  he  stood  looking  up  at 
her  in  such  a  fearless  way  she  felt  it  wouldn't  frighten 
him  any. 

"  But  who  is  this  ?  "  she  added. 

Willy  put  little  Mary  forward,  right  into  her  lovely 
auntie's  arms. 

"  Oh !  this  is  the  genuine  Pollie,  the  one  who  ought 
to  have  come  first, — the  only  one  who  ought  to  have 
come." 

"  What !  my  little  niece  Mary  ?  Why,  you  dear 
little  June  rosebud !  " 

It  was  a  very  sweet,  loving  kiss.  Right  into  a  cer- 
tain empty  place  in  Miss  Clarissa's  heart  little  Mary 
stepped — a  place  in  which  various  pretty  children, 
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Winny  Jeffries  among  the  number,  had  stopped  and 
strayed.    Here  at  last  was  the  true  mistress. 

(i  A  little  girl  of  my  own — a  sweet,  fresh,  little  girl 
— my  little  girl,"  Aunt  Clarissa  whispered  in  the  small 
pink  ear. 

Beautiful  as  mother -love  was  the  love  in  Aunt 
Clarissa's  soft,  large  eyes.  The  lovely,  graceful,  smil- 
ing woman  !  Little  Mary  could  have  gone  down  on 
her  knees  before  her.  Wordless  little  creature  ?  The 
only  sign  she  could  give  was  to  keep  the  slender 
white  hand  in  hers  all  the  way  upstairs. 

Willy  had  the  blue  room  again.  Pollie's  was  the 
pink  and  white,  with  a  door  opening  into  the  blue. 
Aunt  Clarissa  placed  it  open.  She  laughed  and  said, 
"  So  that  you  may  keep  an  eye  on  him,  dear.  Could 
he  get  out  without  your  knowing  it,  do  you 
think  ?* 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  leave  me"  said  Mary. 

But  already  Willy  was  tangling  himself  in  the  blue 
and  white  draperies.  Mary  went  in  and  pinned  back 
the  canopy  over  the  mirror. 

"  You  like  her,  don't  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Like  her !    0  Willy !  how  could  you  not  ?  " 

w  I  ain't  a  girl,  that 's  all.  Say,  Pollie  Pippin,  I 've 
been  a-thinking  this  last  minute.  I  '11  stay  here  to- 
day ;  and  Pll  be  nice,  too,  and  visit,  you  know ;  and 
then  I  '11  ask  her  to  give  me  some  money,  and  I  '11 
go  home,  and  you  stay  and  have  a  good  time  two  0£ 
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three  months,  you  know,  and  in  the  fall  she  and  you  '11 
come  down." 

Pollie  looked  sober.  "  0  Willy,  I  can't  have  you 
go.    We  could  have  such  good  times  here/' 

"  Well,  we  wouldn't  have  good  times  neither." 

"  Why,  we  would  too,  Willy.  Such  a  lovely  house, 
and  auntie  so  beautiful !  I  feel  like  a  bird  in  a  nest 
up  in  an  apple  tree  all  blossom." 

She  looked  like  one,  too,  standing  in  the  rose-and- 
white  draperies  of  the  window. 

"  'Umph !  I  suppose  you  do.  And  I  want  you 
to  stay.  But  I— hang  it !  I  suppose  you  can't  see* 
Pollie?" 

No,  Pollie  Pippin  couldn't  see;  and  the  other 
Polly  was  obliged  to  place  it  before  her  in  plain 
words. 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  don't  want  everybody  look- 
ing at  me.  Can't  you  see  it  ? — how  I  ;ve  acted,  you 
know.  I 've  run  away  from  home  here,  and  here  I  'v£ 
run  away  from  Aunt  Clarissa,  and  now  I 've  run  away 
from  Mr.  Jeffries,  and  everybody  ;U  know  it  now  oil 
account  of  the  last ;  and,  too,  I  Ve  got  Winny  all 
paint,  and  I  wouldn't  see  her  again  if  anybody 'd  give 
me  the  moon." 

"  Willy,"  said  his  sister  thoughtfully,  "  it  was  only 
yesterday,  so  don't  you  think  if  you  went  back  at 
once  nobody  would  think  you  had  run  away ;  it  would 
only  be  that  you  had  gone  away  somewhere  I 99 
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"  Oh,  you  don't  know  that  kind  of  folks,  Pollie. 
You  can't  go,  and  be  gone,  and  come  back  to  that 
house,  and  no  questions  asked.  And  that  paint  is  all 
over  the  barn  too.  And  Winny  isn't  a  little  forgiving 
thing  like  you.  I 'd  much  rather  go  home.  Folks 
don't  know  how  much  I've  run  away  there,  you 
know." 

It  flashed  through  Pollie's  little  head  that  her 
mother  had  hardly  made  a  secret  of  much  of  the 
trouble;  but  she  forbore  to  tell  him.  And  when 
they  were  down  stairs,  and  he  had  gone  out  in  the 
orchard,  she  made  bold  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
her  auntie. 

Miss  Clarissa  was  shocked  to  find  he  had  really  run 
away  from  the  Jeffries;  and  yet  she  was  amused. 
"  Dear  me  !  what  a  funny  boy.  I 'm  afraid  of  him* 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will  be  in  to  dinner/' 

" No,  he  wont  go  until  to-morrow,  auntie.  Please* 
don/t  you  think  it 's  that  paint  mostly  ?  A  good  boy 
wouldn't  like  to  meet  Winny  again,  would  he  ?  I 
believe  he  would  stay  here  if  he  didn't  dread  seeing 
her." 

"  Suppose  we  smooth  his  pathway  a  little,  and  get 
him  plump  over  this  trouble,  and  see  what  he  will  do 
then  ?  "  said  Aunt  Clarissa  thoughtfully. 

It  didn't  appear  to  little  Pollie  how  though ;  for 
Aunt  Clarissa  turned  to  her  writing-desk  and  wrote  a 
letter,  and  after  that  she  went  away  to  talk  to  one  of 
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the  men,  and  then  dinner  was  ready,  and  nothing 
more  was  said  about  it. 

Willy  came  in  with  some  hay  in  his  hair,  and  bear- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hands,  a  big  cat  at  his  heels  mewing 
and  climbing  up  his  legs.  It  was  kitties  in  his  hat — 
three  white  kitties,  with  blue  eyes  and  pink  lids,  too 
soft  and  white  for  anything  save  a  nest  in  a  little  girl's 
apron,  where  Willy  emptied  them  very  gently  ;  and 
Pollie,  to  her  great  happiness,  had  them  in  her  lap  all 
dinner-time,  under  the  table-cloth. 

After  dinner  Polly  developed  a  fondness  for  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  back  piazza  with  a  kitten  resting 
under  his  chin;  and  he  and  Pollie  were  there,  he 
feeling  that  perhaps  he  would  stay,  and  Pollie  secretly- 
hoping  that  he  would,  when  Aunt  Clarissa  came  out 
to  say  that  there  was  a  caller  to  see  her  niece  Mary. 

Little  Pollie  was  amazed  at  having  a  call  so  soon, 
but  Aunt  Clarissa  was  serenely  unconscious  of  her 
flutter,  and  she  followed  her  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  Gracious  I "  cried  Willy  suddenly.  He  dropped 
the  kitten  so  plumb  down  from  his  chin  that  the 
mother-cat  flew  at  him  like  a  rocket.  He  had  heard 
the  voices  in  the  sitting-room.  "  Gracious !"  He 
was  off  to  the  barn  without  his  hat  like  an  arrow. 

Yes,  he  was  right ;  it  was  Winny.  Miss  Clarissa 
was  introducing  her  that  moment.  She  was  scarcely 
any  oWer  than  Pollie,  but  another  sort  of  daily  life 
had  given  her  the  grace,  and  ease,  and  readiness  of 
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five  years'  seniority.  For  one  thing,  she  took  Pollie's 
hands  in  her  own  and  kept  them  in  a  lovely  way, 
while  she  spoke  to  Miss  Clarissa. 

"  All  this  call  is  for  our  Willy's  sister,  please.  Let 
her  wait  on  me.  You  see  I  have  come  to  stay  to  tea, 
for  a  nice  1  truly '  visit." 

Miss  Clarissa  was  gone,  smiling  back  to  the  bright, 
smiling  eyes. 

Oh !  wasn't  she  graceful  ?  Pollie  stood  before  her, 
nodding  her  head  to  avoid  the  bright,  steady  eyes, 
like  a  country  daisy.  Had  Willy  spilled  paint  on 
her  ? 

"  It  is  going  to  be  lovely  here  "  said  Winny. 
"It  is  very  nice,"   said  Pollie,  laying  Winny's 
things  away. 

"It  has  always  been  nice,"  said  Winny,  "but  it 
will  be  lovely  now  there  is  a  girl  to  come  and  see. 
It  5s  such  a  delicious  place  for  children,  it  always  seems 
queer  not  to  see  any.  I  wish  you  and  Willy  were  to 
stay  here  for  always." 

And  she  walked  over  to  the  sofa  where  Pollie  sat 
perched,  and,  sitting  down,  pulled  her  back  into  a 
cozy  nest,  with  her  arm  through  hers. 

"I  am  going  to  stay,"  said  Pollie,  "but  Willy  won't. 
He 's  acted  so  to  you — he 's  ashamed  —that  paint,  you 
know." 

There  was  nothing  but  good  nature  in  the  bright 
eyes,  up  into  which  she  looked  with  her  last  words. 
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"Pshaw!"  said  Winny.  "It's  all  cleaned  up. 
Nobody  knows  it.  I  went  out  myself  and  dipped  up 
the  paint  and  washed  up  things.  The  men  were  all 
gone,  and  papa  and  mamma  haven't  come  back.  No- 
body knows  but  me,  and  /  don't  care  now.  Willy 's 
here,  isn't  he  ? 99 

"Yes." 

"  Let 's  go  find  him.    I  want  to  see  him  " 

"  Oh,  he  won't  see  you  though." 

"Oh,  but  he  will;  he  must.  I'm  going  to  have 
him  back  there  before  any  one  knows*  He  might  go 
from  this  into  something  bad." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  could/'  said  Pollie.  "  But  I  don't 
believe  you  can." 

"We '11  see.  Let 's  go  find  him*  I  know  where  he 
is.    I  saw  him  go  in  the  barn  as  you  came  in." 

And  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  barn,  where  he  sat 
in  a  sleigh,  Willy  saw  them  coming  arm  in  arm. 
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A  CRISIS. 

"  Je-mi-ma!" 

This  odd  expletive  burst  from  Willy's  lips;  his 
knees  were  trembling  under  his  weight,  as  he  made 
his  way  out  of  the  sleigh,  and  I  suppose  the  adjura- 
tion may  have  been  addressed  to  some  witch  or 
u  familiar  "  of  Willy's,  to  help  him  safely  up  the  ladder 
into  the  hayloft,  for  he  went  like  a  cat  up  one  of 
those  awfully  perpendicular  ladders  which  men  build 
in  their  barns,  and  flew  off  into  the  hay  and  out  of 
sight. 

This  feat  was  safely  accomplished  about  the  very 
instant  that  the  girls  stepped  into  the  barn.  They 
looked  around.    "  He  isn't  here,"  said  Pollie. 

Winny  peered  into  the  stalls,  into  the  granary,  into 
the  carriage  and  the  fanning-mill.  "No,  he  isn't,"  she 
said.  "Where  can  he  have  got  out?"  she  added,  as 
though  Willy  were  a  mouse  or  a  rat. 

" 1 'm  sorry/'  said  Pollie. 

"I  am  sorry  too,  very,"  said  Winny  with  a  grave 
sigh,  "for  I  don't  think  it  is  very  good  for  Willy  to  be 
out  of  my  sight  just  yet.   There  is  so  much  rush  and 
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start  about  him,  you  know.  You  never  can  tell.  Do 
you  know,  papa  says  lie  is  a  tremendous  boy  ?  " 
"How?"  said  Pollie. 

"  Let 's  get  up  in  the  carriage  and  sit  down  and  talk 
about  him,"  said  Winny. 

"Yes,  do!"  said  Polly  Witter  to  himself,  up  in 
the  hay. 

So  they  climbed  up  over  the  wheels,  and  ensconsed 
themselves  cosily  among  the  cushions. 

"Isn't  it  nice?"  A  real  little  girl's  glee  was  in 
Winny's  tone.  "  I  used  to  play  for  hours  out  in  the 
carriage,  and  I  don't  want  to  outgrow  it.  I  never 
meant  to  stop  playing  with  dolls  and  my  tea-sets ;  but 
while  I  was  away  at  school  I  did,  you  know,  and 
somehow  I  couldn't  seem  to  take  it  up  again  when 
I  came  home.  I  have  always  meant  to  go  back  to 
them,  but  I  never  do,  and  lately  I 've  been  afraid  I 
never  shall  again,  and  dolls  are  so  lovely — it 's  very 
sad,  don't  you  think  so,  to  feel  you  never  shall  play 
with  dolls  any  more  ?  " 

"I  suppose,"  said  little  Pollie,  looking  thoughtfully 
at  the  sweet  face  full  of  tender  regret,  "  that  you  are 
very  near  being  a  young  lady." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Winny.  "  I  think  mamma  has 
a  horror  of  that  for  a  long  time  yet.  She  says  I  am 
going  to  wear  my  dresses  gaiter  length'for  two  years. 
You  are  very  young,  ar'n't  you?"  added  she  suddenly, 
looking  Pollie  over  from  head  to  foot. 
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"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Pollie.  "  I  go  with  little 
girls  when  I  go  with  any." 

"  Yet  you  seemed  old  to  me  at  first ;  it  is  because 
you  are  so  quiet.  Well,"  she  added,  "  I  suppose  it 's 
that  boy.  It  must  be  very,  very  bad  for  his  own 
folks,  of  course." 

"It  is,"  said  Pollie.  "I  shouldn't  say  so,  only 
you  've  had  him  too,  and  it  seems  different." 

"  Of  course  you  will  talk  with  me,"  said  Winny 
warmly,  taking  Pollie's  hand.  "What  else  did  I 
come  for  ?  I  Ve  troubled  about  him — why  you  can't 
think !  I  wouldn't  be  his  sister  for  anything.  Do 
let  us  talk  him  over  and  see." 

"Oh,  confound  'em!"  Willy  groaned.  He  was 
roasting  up  there  in  the  new  hay,  having  crept  in 
back  under  the  rafters. 

"  Does  your  mother  feel  very  bad  ?  She  does,  of 
course." 

"Yes,  she  does  "  Pollie  said.  "I  wouldn't  tell  Willy, 
but  she 's  cried  very  bad  every  day,  and  lies  on  the 
bed  all  the  time." 

"And  your  father?    He  must  be  very  indignant." 

" He  feels  very  bad"  said  Pollie.  " He  is  away  at 
work ;  but  when  he  comes  home  he  doesn't  care  to 
eat  anything.  It  is  so  wearying  not  to  know,  you  see. 
When  he  was  there  we  knew,  you  know ;  and  he  was 
nice  a  great  deal  of  the  time ;  and  when  he  did  do 
anything  he  was  there,  and  we  could  forgive  him,  you 
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know,  and  have  him  again,  you  know ;  and  he  was 
there  to  breakfast  and  the  meals — nothing  very  bad 
could  be  going  on,  you  know,  when  he  came  home 
three  times  a  day." 

"And  now  you  don't  know  what  he  may  be  doing!" 
said  Winny  sympathisingly.    "I  see." 

"No,  we  didn't.  It  was  very  dreadful.  Mother 
thought  she  should  feel  better  if  I  came  where  he  was. 
And  I  thought  so  too.  I  felt  so  bad.  If  I  had  been 
old  enough  my  hair  would  be  turned  gray.  But  a 
little  girl  can  feel  ever  so  bad,  and  lie  awake,  and  it 
don't  seem  to  show  any. 

Willy,  up  in  the  hay,  smiled  grimly ;  and  he  tried 
to  turn  himself  a  little,  very  carefully,  but  the  move- 
ment made  a  very  audible  rustle  and  crackle. 

"What  was  that?"  said  Winny,  lifting  her  head. 

Pollie  leaned  out  and  hearkened,  but  there  was 
nothing.  Of  course  not ;  Willy  was  even  holding  his 
breath. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  very  unlucky  we  didn't  find 
him  out  here,"  said  Winny,  "for  now  I  don't  think  I 
shall  see  him  at  all.  He  promised  me  once  that  he 
wouldn't  shame  me,  and  I  intended  to  put  it  in  that 
light.  I  think  that  would  be  the  way  to  manage 
him." 

Willy  up  overhead  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
turning  again.  His  face  was  heated  seven  times 
hotter  than  its  wont. 
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"  Hang  a  girl  anyhow !  "  he  said,  behind  his  teeth. 
"  She  can't  keep  anything  to  herself,  her  own  thoughts, 
nor  nothing.  I  wouldn't  be  a  girl  along  with  another 
girl  for  forty  thousand  dollars ! " 

"Has  he  worked  nice  at  your  house?"  asked 
Pollie. 

"Yes,  he  has"  answered  Winny  warmly,  "just 
like  a  man!  And  he  was  very  beautiful  company, 
only  I  had  to  go  where  he  was.  He  was  afraid  of  the 
least  thing." 

"Afraid  of  the  least  thing?"  echoed  Pollie. 

<{  Oh,  I  mean  afraid  of  the  evenings,  of  music  and 
talk,  of  what  mamma  calls  society,  what  J  call  polite- 
ness, you  know.  He'd  brush  his  hair,  and  he'd  put 
on  his  necktie  and  his  coat  all  so  careful,  and  then 
he'd  keep  away.  He  wouldn't  come  in  and  sit  with  us." 

u  He  never  would,"  said  Pollie. 

"  But  he  ought,'9  said  Winny.  "  That  may  entirely 
spoil  him  yet.  Mamma  says  it 's  very  bad,  and  that 
he  has  cut  away  nine  chances  in  ten  to  better  himself, 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  so  afraid  of  practising  the 
little  finenesses  of  manner  and  speech  that  mark  one 
as  a  gentleman.  Mamma  says  independence  and 
strength  and  one's  own  opinion  are  good  things  to 
have,  but  that  the  best  strength  is  flexible, — will  bend, 
you  know,  bend  to  say  agreeable  things,  you  know, 
and  isn't  ashamed  to  wear  a  rose  in  its  buttonhole — 
do  you  know  what  she  means  ?    I  think  I  do." 
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Pollie's  little  face  was  pale.  It  seemed  a  very 
awful  arraignment  of  Willy.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  don't  think  Willy  ever  would.  He  thinks  it  is  for 
girls — he  thinks  the  house  is  for  girls  anyway." 

44  Well,"  said  Winny,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head, 
"  perhaps  such  manners  are  for  girls.  Girls  admire 
them,  I  know.  And  is  he  going  to  go  through  life 
without  the  society  of  girls  ?  I  can  tell  him  that  if 
nine  boys  will  say  4  thanks/  and  listen  to  every  word, 
and  come  and  go  as  you  say,  and  hold  their  hats  in 
their  hands,  and  open  and  shut  doors  and  gates,  and 
like  to  be  where  you  are,  a  girl  is  not  going  to  put  up 
with  a  tenth  boy  that  is  too  selfish,  too  obstinate  to 
practise  the  pleasant  ways  of  doing  things.  Great 
improvement  he  will  get  in  his  own  society !  I  can 
tell  Mr.  Willy  Potter  he  isn't  remarkable  enough  to 
get  on  without  these  agreeable  ways, — no,  not  with 
even  his  dear  little  sister  and  his  lovely  auntie  to 
make  friends  for  him,"  she  added  in  a  sweeter  voice, 
giving  poor,  frightened  Pollie  a  little  hug. 

Just  as  she  did  so  they  heard  a  noise  up  in  the 
hay.  The  accumulation  of  stings  had  been  too  much 
for  Willy,  and  he  had  rolled  over  on  his  face,  regard- 
less of  consequences. 

44 What  is  that?"  said  W7inny.  "There's  some- 
thing up  in  the  hay." 

"  Maybe  it's  a  hen,"  said  Pollie. 

"  No  it  isn't,  hens  step  careful." 
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"Oh!  Ill  tell  you,"  said  Pollie,  "it's  auntie's  cat. 
She 's  got  some  lovely  kittens,  Willy  brought  'em  in. 
He  said  he  found  them  out  in  the  barn." 

"And  she's  up  therewith  them  now?  Let's  go 
up  there !  I  must  see  them !  There  hasn't  been  any 
kittens  at  our  house  I  don't  know  when/' 

Winnie  was  already  out  of  the  carriage.  Pollie 
followed  her  doubtfully. 

"  You  can't  go  up  that  ladder,"  she  said,  "  it's  right 
straight  up  and  down." 

"  Oh  yes  I  can,"  Winny  answered ;  H  I  have  lots  o' 
times.  But  you  mustn't,"  she  added,  "  I  forgot  you 
wasn't  used  to  barns.  You  stay  here,  and  I  '11  bring 
'em  down  in  my  dress  skirt." 

Winny  gave  her  skirt  a  tuck  here  and  there  to 
shorten  it,  and  then  with  a  little  spring  she  swung 
herself  up  to  the  first  round,  caught  hold,  and  went 
up  hand  over  hand. 

Little  Pollie,  standing  below,  wras  dizzy  even  to 
look  at  her. 

As  for  Willy  up  there  in  the  hay,  you  know,  he 
had  been  completely  paralysed  by  the  first  mention 
of  her  intention.  His  only  thought  was  that  possibly, 
over  there  in  the  dark,  under  the  rafters,  she  might 
not  discover  him  at  all.  But  with  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  bright  head  moving  above  the  hay  his  blood 
tingled  forth  through  his  veins,  and  giving  way  to 
that  impulse  to  "  rush  and  start,"  of  which  Winny 
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had  spoken,  he  sprang  up,  leaped  into  full  view,  gave 
a  look,  and  as  he  could  not  get  to  the  ladder  without 
coming  directly  into  contact  with  her,  he  made  for 
the  only  other  opening  for  escape,  a  small  upper  door 
through  which  the  hay  was  pitched  from  the  load,  and 
gaining  it,  he  jumped  precipitately, — jumped  nearly 
twenty  feet  down  upon  a  stone  roadway. 

Winny,  motionless  one  moment  from  astonishment, 
rushed  after  him  with  a  frightened  cry.  She  reached 
the  door,  gave  one  glance  down,  and  then  sank  peril- 
ously near  the  frightful  open  height  herself. 

"Winny!  Winny!  What  is  it?"  called  Pollie 
from  below. 

But  there  was  no  reply. 

Presently  there  was  a  little  sound  of  climbing. 

*  Don't !  *  said  Winny  faintly.  "  Oh  don't,  dear, 
you '11  fall  too,  and  I  cant  get  to  you." 

"  Have  you  hurt  you,  Winny  ?  "  With  these  words 
Pollie  herself  appeared.  She  made  her  way  over  the 
pitching,  yielding  mass  to  Winny,  who  lay  on  the 
hay,  her  face  hidden  in  her  arms. 

She  put  out  a  hand  and  stayed  Pollie  from  coming 
nearer  the  door. 

"  Don't  look !  don't  look !    I  will  go  in  a  minute." 

She  kept  Pollie's  hand  fast,  and  in  a  moment  got 
upon  her  feet.  She  led  her  away  from  the  door, 
along  toward  the  ladder.  "  Don't,  don't,  little  dear," 
she  said,  as  though  a  hundred  years  older  than  he? 
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companion.  "  I  must  get  you  down,  you  know.  You 
shouldn't  have  come." 

Pollie  followed,  wondering  why  Winny  was  so 
pale,  and  should  talk  in  this  hushed  way.  She  had 
no  choice  but  to  follow,  for  her  arm  was  held  in  a 
strong  grasp. 

"  There,  I  will  go  first,"  said  Winny,  getting  her 
feet  on  the  ladder,  "  and  so  I  shall  be  right  behind  you, 
and  you  couldrit  fall.  Besides,  I  shall  steady  you. 
Only,  dear,  you  should  have  stayed  down  there  as  I 
said,  and  then  we  could  have  made  haste." 

Winny's  voice  was  tremulously  sharp  at  the  last, 
and  it  brought  a  quiver  to  little   Pollie's  gentle 

% 

"How  could  I  stay  when  I  thought  you  were 
hurt  ?  "  she  said,  preparing  to  get  her  own  feet  upon 
the  ladder.  It  always  made  Pollie  sick  to  be  chided, 
and  now  she  gave  a  look  down  the  steep  descent  and 
gasped. 

Down  they  went,  Winny  holding  to  the  ladder  with 
one  hand,  and  guiding  Pollie's  feet  from  round  to 
round  with  the  other.  They  were  doing  well  until, 
half-way  down,  Pollie  suddenly  dropped  her  head 
against  the  ladder,  and  refused  to  stir. 

*  Come,  dear,  we  must  make  haste ! " 

*fI  can't!"  sobbed  Pollie.  "I  cant  take  up  my 
foot  again.    I  shall  fall  just  as  sure  as  I  do." 

u  Oh,  but  you  must !  "    Winny  waited  a  moment. 
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then  took  fresh  hold  of  the  little  ankle.  "Come, 
Mary,  this  is  dreadful!"  She  tried  to  move  her. 
But  Pollie  just  clung  to  the  ladder  with  feet  and 
hands,  a  sobbing,  shrinking  little  bunch.  Winny 
tried  and  tried,  but  no !  she  could  not  move  or  coax 
or  calm  her.  "Mary,"  she  said  at  last,  "it  is  neces- 
sary you  should  behave.  Now  try  to  listen  to  what 
I  say.    I  am  afraid  that  before  we  can  get  there  Willy 

will  die,  for   

But  Pollie  turned  so  suddenly,  with  such  a  spring 
and  start,  that  Winny  could  not  finish  her  sentence, 
neither  save  Pollie  nor  herself.  She  was  pushed 
backward  by  Pollie's  sudden  spring,  lost  her  footing, 
and  Pollie  having  no  hold  upon  the  ladder,  they  both 
fell. 

It  was  about  six  feet,  and  there  was  a  chance  for 
the  second  tragedy.  But  after  a  moment  each  picked 
herself  slowly  from  the  floor,  and  perhaps  at  another 
time  the  bruises,  of  which  there  were  sufficient  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,  would  have  been  matter 
for  tears  and  limping ;  but  now,  never  asking  even 
if  the  other  was  hurt,  they  hurried  <out  of  the 
barn. 

There  was  a  gate  to  open  before  they  could  get 
around  into  the  lane,  and  there — there  was  poor 
"Polly  Witter,"  lying  just  as  Winny  had  seen  him  from 
the  upper  door,  all  in  a  heap  on  the  roadway.  Only 
he  had  "  come  to."   The  pain  itself  had  brought  him 
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out  of  the  faint.  He  did  not  colour  or  shrink  now  as 
Winny  bent  over  him.  He  gazed  up  into  the  girls' 
faces,  calm  and  death-white. 

"The  poor  fellow!  "  faltered  Winny,  oh,  so  thankful 
to  see  his  eyes  open.  u  You  poor  fellow !  let  us  help 
you  up." 

Willy  shook  his  head  ever  so  faintly,  and  then 
tried  to  reach  his  hand  out  toward  Pollie.  The  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  dear  little  face,  but  she 
knelt  at  once  and  put  both  arms  around  him.  aO 
Willy!"  she  said,  and  then  she  said  again,  "0  Willy!" 
Pretty  soon  she  was  able  to  add,  "  If  you  can  try  just 
a  little,  I  know  I  can  raise  you  myself,  for  you  mustn't 
stay  here  on  the  ground." 

She  pulled  as  she  spoke,  but  Willy  sank  down  the 
heavier,  with  a  little  cry  of  pain.  Pollie  echoed  his 
cry.  She  looked  up,  but  Winny  was  gone.  And 
Willy  had  fainted  again.  Sobbing,  bewildered,  she 
ran  to  the  tank  where  the  windmill  was  creakingly 
pumping  water.  Seizing  a  pailful  she  rushed  back, 
and  stumbling,  just  as  she  reached  him,  the  whole 
splashed  over  him,  soaking  him  without  stint.  It 
brought  him  back  just  in  time  to  see  Aunt  Clarissa 
coming,  and  Winny  and  the  two  servants,  with  their 
hands  full  of  bottles,  and  bareheaded. 

"  What  is  it,  my  boy  ?  What  have  you  done  to 
yourself? 99 

**  It  'a — ugh — my  arm  5 9 
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They  lifted  him  to  a  sitting  position.  Aunt  Clarissa 
examined  his  arm. 

"  Kun  in  Winny,  and  ring  the  bell  for  the  men !  * 

Then  she  laid  the  poor  left  arm  carefully  down, 
and  hiding  her  face  on  Willy's  curly  head,  she  got 
rid  of  her  own  pallor  by  a  gush  of  big  tears. 

Willy  turned  on  her  a  feeble  smile  as  she  raised 
her  face,  and  his  head  dropped  to  her  shoulder.  "I— 
shan't — be — likely — to — run — away — again — for — 
some — time." 

Yet  he  would  have  run  gladly  the  very  next 
moment ;  for  he  couldn't  walk,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  carried  into  the 
house  bodily  by  Aunt  Clarissa  and  the  two  maids,  with 
Pollie  and  Winny  walking  behind,  Winny  carrying  his 
hat. 
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When  the  doctor  had  come  and  got  Will's  arm 
safely  set — it  was  a  bad  case,  too,  a  compound  frac- 
ture— and  had  decided  that  he  hoped  there  was  no 
serious  internal  injury,  and  had  gone,  leaving  a  row 
of  tumblers  with  little  sauce-plates  over  them  on  the 
stand,  and  the  arm  had  settled  down  into  a  good, 
strong,  steady  ache,  then  they  held  a  council  out  in 
the  pink-and-white  room.  Willy  himself  was  in  the 
blue  room,  with  the  probability  of  a  good  long  stay 
among  the  ruffled  pillows  and  the  fluted  curtains. 

"  I 'm  not  going  home  and  have  things  done  that  I 
don't  know  about/'  said  Winny  laughing. 

"  You  all  come  in  here,"  called  Willy  himself  queru- 
lously. "I'm  not  going  to  have  things  done  that  / 
don't  know  about,  either.  Oh,  you  needn't  come  up  to 
the  bed,"  he  added,  his  brows  beetling  up  like  a  young 
giant's,  partly  with  the  pain,  however.  UI  want  to 
hear  what  you  say,  that's  all;"  and  he  shut  his  eyes, 
and  turned  an  inch  or  so,  as  if  that  would  prevent 
their  seeing  him. 

So  Aunt  Clarissa,  with  an  arm  around  each  girl, 
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turned  them  quite  away  from  the  bed.  A  little  funny 
smile  played  about  her  mouth. 

"  Why,  how  can  you  ?  "  said  Winny  softly. 

Pollie  had  not  spoken  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 
She  had  been  sitting  by  the  bed  with  her  hand  on 
Willy's  pillow,  safely  above  his  head,  for  he  was  too 
cross  to  be  touched.  "I  think  1  know,"  she  whis- 
pered, "  he  can't  run  away  now,  as  he  said.  He 's  got 
to  stay  and  face  things  now,  and  take  the  benefit,  don't 
you  see  ? "  and  she  smiled  on  Winny. 

"  Don't  you  whisper !  I  can't  stand  it ! "  groaned 
Willy. 

"  It  is  mean,"  said  Winny.  "  And  now  what  is  to 
be  done?" 

"  Whatever  this  little  girl  of  mine  thinks  best,"  said 
Aunt  Clarissa,  giving  Pollie  a  caress.  "Shall  we 
send  for  your  mother,  my  sweet  ? 99 

"  No  ! 99  growled  a  voice  that  was  anything  rather 
than  sweet.  "I  knew  you'd  go  do  just  that  if  I  didn't 
hear  you.  Send  for  mother !  I 'd  pass  her  on  the 
road,  more  than  likely,  for  I  am  going  to  be  ready  to 
start  home  in  less  than  a  week." 

"I  hope  you  may,  indeed,  dear,"  said  Aunt 
Clarissa. 

"  Well,  you  won't,"  said  Winny.  "  You  '11  get  sorer 
and  sorer  all  over,  and  you'll  want  your  mother.  At 
least  I  feel  as  though  I  needed  mine/'  she  added  to 
Pollie  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  little  giggle.    *  Aren't  you 
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dreadfully  bruised?"  And  Winny  dropped  hereslf 
into  a  chair  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

Pollie  took  Aunt  Clarissa  out  and  told  her. 

"Why,  what  children!  what  children  I"  sighed 
Aunt  Clarissa.  "  I  think  I  am  glad  none  of  you 
really  and  truly  are  mine.  Supposing  you  had  hit 
your  heads  against  the  corners  of  things  ?  "  She  put 
some  arnica  in  water  and  gave  each  of  them  a  tea- 
spoonful  with  her  own  hands,  as  though  they  were 
babies. 

But  Aunt  Clarissa  felt  the  mother  should  be  sent 
for;  and  poor  little  Pollie  was  obliged  to  say  that  she 
was  "  very  nervous  and  couldn't  stand  things,"  before 
the  project  was  abandoned.  And  then  Pollie  followed 
her  pretty  aunt  out  of  the  room,  downstairs.  And 
there  she  persuaded  her  that  it  was  best  not  to  even 
write  the  news.  "  Let  us  just  let  her  know  that  we  are 
together  here  with  you,  and  that  will  be  such  a  rest. 
And  you  know  that  even  if  his  arm  is  broken  he  is 
far,  far  better  off  than  he  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
Only  I  could  not  make  mother  see  that  it  was  good 
news." 

Meantime  Winny,  in  the  soft,  gathering  dusk, 
went  to  the  bedside  to  bid  Willy  goodbye.  They 
were  all  out  of  the  room.  He  lay  with  his  eyes 
closed;  but  he  showed  on  his  cheeks  that  he  knew 
very  well  who  it  was.  She  took  his  right  hand  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  very  much  like  a  visiting  Sister 
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of  Charity,  looking  down  on  him,  especially  upon  his 
poor  splintered  and  bandaged  arm,  which  was  resting 
motionless  on  a  pillow. 

"  Dear  boy,"  she  said  at  last,  and  Willy  knew  then 
that  a  little  sermon  was  coming,  "  I  hope  you  plainly 
see  that  you  never  should  try  to  run  again.  You 
can't  scratch  your  eyes  in  by  jumping  back  into  the 
bush.  If  you  had  let  me  see  you,  and  not  run,  you 
would  have  been  taken  home  with  me  to-night,  and 
then,  if  you  liked,  you  could  have  come  back  here 
to-morrow,  all  nice  and  open,  and  nobody  ever  would 
have  known  anything,  for  I  have  cleaned  up  the 
paint.  Your  being  here  all  right  would  have  been  a 
point  you  could  have  gone  on  from  straight.  Dear 
boy,  if  you  would,  if  you  only  would  listen  to  a  girl 
when  she  knows  what  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  do, 
it  would  be  very,  very  different,  and  you  would  have 
no  trouble  with  anything  any  more,  and  everything 
would  be  very,  very  lovely;"  and  Winny's  voice  was 
as  sweet  as  honey. 

Willy  didn't  unclose  his  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  muttered,  "you  can  have  me  listen  now 
to  your  heart's  content,  you  'n  Pollie  both." 

Winny  looked  down  very  pityingly  on  the  red  face. 
There  wras  a  genuine  appearance  of  starting  tears 
among  the  thick,  curly  lashes,  though  the  heavy  eye- 
brows were  frowrning  as  hard  as  they  could.  She  was 
very,  very  sorry  for  the  tears.    "  Oh,  you  ought  indeed 
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to  have  listened  to  me !  Then  you  would  not  have 
been  on  this  bed  as  you  must  be  now.  All  there  is 
left  is  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  here  it  is  that  I 
don't  know." 

She  sat  down,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand 
away ;  but  as  Willy  did  not  let  it  go  she  tightened 
her  clasp  warmly,  as  if,  indeed,  he  might  have  her 
whole  friendship  and  help  if  only  he  would,  and  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over,  if  only  he 
would  confess  that  he  wanted  and  wished  for  it. 

"  It  is  this,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  It  is  whether 
it  is  best  to  tell  mamma  the  whole  story,  or  to 
keep  it  my  own  secret.  I  know,  dear  boy,  you 
must  wish  your  affairs  not  known,  and  it  would 
be  nicer  if  people  could  naturally  think  that  you 
had  come  up  to  see  your  auntie  as  you  naturally 
should,  you  know,  and  this  had  happened.  If  it  were 
only  me,  I  should  tell  mamma  the  whole  at  once, 
but  "  

"  You  see  here,"  interrupted  Willy,  his  eyes  open 
and  his  face  turned  toward  her;  "you  go  straight 
ahead.  Don't  you  never,  for  nobody,  especially  for 
a  worthless  boy  like  me,  go  to  hiding  and  turning 
and  twisting.  You  tell  right  straight  along.  I  hate 
a  blind !  I  hate  anything  but  the  worst  side  out ! 
And  I  may  be  afraid  of  a  girl,  you  know,  and  run, 
and  all  that,  but  I  don't  go  and  hide  from  anything 
behind  that  girl's  apron,  mind  you  ! " 
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Winny's  soft  eyes  widened  gloriously.  Her  cheeks 
were  carnation  with  the  glad,  bounding  blood. 

"You  —  you're" —  she  said,  and  then  looked 
around  the  room.  There  was  nobody  there,  so  she 
finished.  "  Dear  boy,  there  is  really  nothing  else  to 
say,  and,  though  I  know  mamma  wouldn't  approve,  I 
will  say  it.    You  are  a  brick  !  " 

It  was  certainly  highly  desirable  that  poor  u  Polly 
Witter"  should  prove  himself  what  Winny's  sudden 
touch  of  "slang"  described  him,  "true  blue"  and 
unflinching,  for  he  had  a  dreary  time  before  him. 

He  had  been  seriously  hurt  internally,  and  in  a 
week,  instead  of  being  ready  to  start  for  home,  he 
was  barely  able  to  sit  in  the  big,  blue,  lounging- chair, 
pale  and  languid  and  thin,  a  mere  shadow  of  his 
plump,  rosy  self,  among  pillows,  and  be  tended  by 
little  Pollie. 

The  two  girls  had  put  each  her  thousands  of 
stitches  in  a  new  scarlet  dressing-gown,  and  by  the 
time  he  could  sit  up  it  was  ready.  u  Confound  it ! " 
he  said,  as,  after  much  coaxing,  he  consented  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  it;  "if  I  haven't  got  to  be  dressed  up 
like  a  girl ! 99 

''It's  very  becoming!"  said  Pollie  coaxingly, 
taking  his  curly  head,  which  she  had  been  brushing 
and  ringleting  for  the  last  half  hour,  all  damp,  into 
her  arms.  "  Why  must  you  act  like  a  little  loafer, 
when  all  your  people  love  to  see  you  nice  ?  Willy, 
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you  must  face  things ;  and  if  you  had  been  willing 
to,  all  this  never  would  have  happened.  But  you 
wouldn't,  and  you  had  to  be  caged  so  you  could  be 
tamed." 

Willy  drew  a  grim  smile. 

" That's  some  of  Winny's  stuff,"  he  said. 

Yes,  poor  "Polly  Witter"  was  caged,  and  he  had 
to  "face  things."  He  £Ot  used  to  damask  towels  and 
fine  soaps,  and  to  going  softly  about  among  dainty 
furniture  ;  in  fact,  he  grew  rather  fond  of  his  dressing- 
gown  and  his  slippers ;  and  he  learned  to  greet  Mrs. 
Jeffries  politely,  and  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Jeffries, 
and  to  comport  himself  as  Miss  Clarissas  nephew 
should  among  the  neighbours  that  came  in,  and  to 
say  a  pretty  word  about  the  flowers  the  ladies  brought 
him. 

It  became  quite  possible  to  bid  his  graceful  auntie 
"Good  morning"  and  "Good  night,"  without  colour- 
ing to  the  roots  of  his  hair;  and  he  found  it  rather 
pleasant  with  his  one  hand  to  tangle  the  silks  and 
wools  of  Winny's  fancy  work,  and  pay  his  two  pretty, 
patient  nurses  a  compliment  now  and  then,  and  repress 
his  own  selfish  fretting  over  his  imprisonment — all  of 
which  are,  of  course,  small  things  to  mention  of  a 
boy ;  and  I  shouldn't  speak  of  them,  only  that  each 
and  every  one  were  as  victories  in  " Polly  Witters 19 
experience. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FACING    THE  FOE. 

The  two  "  Pollies  "  stood  at  the  kitchen  door.  They 
had  been  to  the  barn  looking  up  the  eggs — that  is 
to  say,  Willy  had  ransacked  all  the  haymows  while 
Pollie  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders  and  received 
the  basket  when  he  came  down,  and  he  had  crept  in 
under  the  floors,  and  followed  up  betraying  cackles, 
lying  flat  and  wriggling  into  the  most  impossible 
places,  while  Pollie  had  bent,  peering  anxiously  after 
him,  and  inquiring :  "  Was  there  a  nest  ?  How 
many  ?  " 

They  had  come  back  to  the  house,  and  just  as  they 
had  reached  the  door,  Willy  had  said,  "  Stop  ! " 

And  when  Pollie  had  stopped,  and  when  he  had 
sailed  a  chip  round  in  a  barrel  of  water  that  stood 
there,  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  he  went  on  to 
remark : 

"  It 's  a  good  thing,  a  nice  thing  ;  but,  Pollie  Pippin, 
there 's  rather  too  much  of  it — I 'm  full ! v 

"  Too  much  of  what?  Full  of  what?"  echoed 
Pollie,  trembling  at  once  in  her  little  heart. 

"  Oh,  this  visiting — come,  don't  you  think  so  your- 
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self?  "  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes  at  her 
and  weighing  her  expression.  "  For  a  boy,  you 
know?" 

"  0  Willy,  no,  I  don't.  And  let 's  go  in— I 'm  cold." 

"  Well,"  said  Willy,  but  barring  her  way,  with  his 
face  a  guilty  red,  "  of  course  we  're  going  in,  and  I 
don't  know  but  I  Ve  said  all  I 'm  ready  to  say  anyway 
— that  is  to-day." 

And  then  he  saw  a  teary  look  coming  about  Pollie's 
soft  eyes.  "  Come,  now,'*  said  he,  "  what 's  the  use  ? 
What  I  do  I 'm  going  to  do  this  time  like  a  gentleman, 
if  that'll  console  you ;  but  I  take  it  a  gentleman  don't 
need  to  stay  a  visiting  a  year  at  a  time  in  his  aunt's 
house." 

And  he  opened  the  door  and  let  Pollie  in,  and 
rather  slammed  it  after  her,  shutting  himself  outside. 

In  about  ten  minutes  little  Pollie  Pippin  had  her 
walking-jacket  on  and  her  hat.  She  had  stolen  out 
the  front  hall  door,  and  was  almost  down  to  the  gate, 
when  Willy  came  round  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"  Hello!    Wait  there!" 

She  stopped,  and  he  came  down  slowly  where  she 
was. 

u  See  here,  now !    Where  were  you  going  ?  " 
"  Why,  for  a  walk." 

*'  You  weren't  going  to  stop  anywhere,  I  suppose? 
Honour  bright  now." 

u  Yes,  I  was/'  said  Pollie,  turning  around  and  taking 
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hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand,  caressing  it  with  the 
other,  "  I  was  going  to  see  Winny." 

"  I  thought  probably/'  said  this  big  brother.  "  But 
you  aren't,  for  you  know  what  you  were  going  for, 
don't  you.  Oh,  you  see  I  know — you  would  get  with 
her,  and  you  two  advise  together  about  me  !  Hang 
it,  Pollie,  if  you  two  girls  aren't  about  as  bad  as 
mother  and  Mrs.  Steuben !  " 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't/'  faltered  Pollie  ungrammatically ; 
"  but  0  Willy,  you  know  you  were  going  away,  you 
know  you  were ! " 

"  Well?" 

"  There,  I  knew  you  were !  You  don't  deny  it. 
Of  course  now  I  would  tell  Winny.  0  Willy !  what 
do  you  suppose  she  will  say?" 

Willy  laughed,  half  vexed. 

"  Say  ?  What  should  she  say  ?  And  what  do  you 
suppose  she 'd  say  if  I  should  stay  here  always  a  visit- 
ing? I  don't  think  that  is  likely  to  be  her  idea  of 
being  a  man,  but  maybe  it  is — you  ought  to  know,  I 
suppose." 

Pollie  didn't  answer.  The  commonsense  in  Willy's 
words  struck  her.  She  felt  vaguely  that  maybe  a 
boy's  way  of  looking  at  life  was  different  from  a 
girl's,  and  maybe  it  ought  to  be.  And  now  that  a 
point  of  oughtness  was  raised  in  little  Pollie's  mind,  it 
showed  at  once  in  her  conduct.  She  turned  back  and 
stood  by  that  mysterious  being,  her  brother,  with  a 
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new  silence,  a  new  feeling,  half  pain,  half  joy.  He 
would  be  a  man — perhaps  he  was  to  be  one  of  those 
story  beings  a  sea  captain,  or  a  railroad  conductor,  or 
even  a  governor,  or  a  president.  Why  not  ?  How 
did  she  know  but  he  might  ? 

It  was  a  little  touch  of  romance,  and  it  quieted  and 
silenced  Pollie  to  such  an  extent,  that  this  wonderful 
brother  went  on  quite  as  lordly  as  though  he  were  at 
least  a  railroad  man. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  he,  "  wouldn't  it  have  been  as 
well  to  have  staid  and  talked  it  over  with  me? 
Wouldn't  it  be  more  sensible  to  talk  with  me  than 
her?  But  I've  a  mind  that's  the  way  with  women. 
Why  can't  you  sit  down  and  talk  with  a  fellow  quietly, 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  find  out  what  it  is 
he  wants,  and  see  whether  there  isn't  something  in  it 
that  would  amount  to  something  if  it  was  carried  out 
well,  and  then  help  him  to  do  it,  if  you  do  really  know 
so  much  better  about  it  than  he,  as  you  seem  to  think 
you  do.  Instead  of  that,  the  first  thing  is  to  have  a 
fit,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  oppose  it  with  all  your 
might,  no  matter  what  it  is,  without  looking  into  it. 
It 's  no  way  to  treat  a  fellow.  Mother  never  asked 
me  once  what  I 'd  like  to  do." 

"  Willy,"  interrupted  Pollie  tearfully,  "  try  me.  I 
will  talk  with  you.    We  '11  go  up  to  my  room/' 

"  Oh,  room — hang  it,  Pollie,  I'm  smothered.  I 
don't  want  to  be  in  a  worn  any  more  for  a  long  time. 
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I  want  to  breathe.  If  you  want  to  talk  with  me  let's 
go  out  to  the  barn  on  the  hay." 

The  untamed  animal,  the  strong,  healthy  creature 
of  free  breath  and  fetterless  movement  was  beginning 
to  show  itself  again,  looking  out  of  Polly  Witters 
brown  eyes. 

But  little  Pollie  was  nothing  loth  towards  a  long, 
cozy  talk  on  the  hay — the  hay  where  they  were  to  go 
being  simply  "  over  in  the  bay,5'  not  up  the  ladders. 
How  fragrant,  how  yielding!  Pollie  nestled  up 
against  a  perfumed  bank ;  it  swelled  about  her  and 
took  her  in  and  cradled  her.  Willy  stretched  himself 
out  like  a  young  free-limbed  gipsy  at  her  side. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  sister  cosily. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  brother,  "  own  up  that  you 
were  going  over  to  Winny,  and  you  and  she  plan 
something  to  keep  me  here?  " 

"  Truly,  Willy,  I  didn't  have  a  thing  in  my  mind, 
only  to  tell  her." 

"  She  does  the  planning  when  you  two  are  to- 
gether." 

"  She  is  very  quick,  and  she  knows  things,"  said 
Pollie. 

"  Who  is  quick,  and  who  knows  things  ?  " 

There  was  a  light  step  on  the  barn  floor.  "  Winny  !  " 
cried  Pollie,  jumping  up. 

"  Good  morning,  dear !  And  good  morning,  Master 
Willy.    I 'm  coming  over  there  too," 
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"  Good  morning,"  said  Willy ;  and  he  got  himself 
with  a  blush  over  to  the  bay's  edge  in  time  to  give 
his  two  awkward  hands  to  help  up  the  graceful  creature 
in  navy  blue,  with  the  white  ruffles  at  the  slender 
throat  and  wrists.  With  a  very  hot  blush  he  kept  her 
hand  and  led  her  over  the  hay — hay  being  an  awk- 
ward substance  to  walk  upon. 

"Thanks/*  said  Winny  politely,  secretly  enjoying 
Willy's  courageous  practice  of  her  lessons,  and  then 
she  dropped  down  by  Willy's  sister,  and  gave  her  a 
pretty  little  embrace.  Under  its  cover,  brought  near 
to  the  little  pink  ear  she  whispered  into  it — "  Improves 
famously,  doesn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  he 's  going  away,"  Pollie  whispered  into 
the  little  white  ear  that  was  near  her  lips. 

"  Going  !  Where  are  you  going?"  Winny  turned 
upon  Willy.  Then  she  reddened.  Then  the  three 
laughed. 

"  My  !  You  couldn't  keep  it  a  second,  could  you  ?" 
said  Willy,  looking  at  his  sister,  and  in  his  heart  he 
declared  he  never  saw  anything  like  two  girls.  And 
then  he  answered  Winny's  question.  "  I  don't  quite 
know,"  he  said. 

Winny  spoke  promptly. 

"  Don't  quite  know !  Now,  Willy,  you  can  see  you 
haven't  a  good  plan  to  act  on.  So,  why  can't  you  be 
here  as  well  as  anywhere?" 
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"Be  ?  That 's  just  it !  I  don't  propose  to  just  de 
anywhere.    I 'm  going  to  do  something  now." 

Pollie  looked  admiringly  at  that,  and  Winny  said 
« Oh!"  thoughtfully. 

l<  Are  you  going  home  ?  11  she  asked. 

"Yes,  some,"  said  Willy. 

u  Some  ?  "  queried  Pollie  anxiously.  "  Aren't  you 
going  home  to  stay,  Willy  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,  of  course  not ;  not  to  be  there,  you 
know." 

u  He  is  going  somewhere  to  school,  dear,  of 
course,"  said  Winny. 

"  I 'm  not  certain  about  school,  as  I  know  of,"  said 
Willy,  looking  at  his  thumbs. 

(i  Well,  I  am,"  said  Winny.  "  If  you  think  you 
can  jump  from  a  'Be'  straight  over  schools  into  a 
4  Do/ — into  any  splendid  'Do/  I  mean, — you  ll  be 
glad  in  a  very  short  time,  sir,  to  jump  back  again  and 
begin  at  the  beginning." 

"  Oh,  well,  but  you  see  I 'm  not  going  to  be  a 
professor,  nor  any  sit-still,  bookish,  business  man. 
I 'm  not  going  to  need  rules  and  calculations.  It 's 
muscle,  will,  go-ahead,  and  do  for  my — what  I  shall 
choose/' 

"  Well,  I  can't  think  what  it  is,  then/'  said  Winny 
with  a  toss  of  her  bright  head,  "  unless  you  're  going 
to  be  a  walkist  like  Weston,  or  carry  a  flag  about  like 
that  Sergeant  Bates,  or  lift  things  like  Winship, — 
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and  you 'd  be  proud  of  him  then,  wouldn't  you,  Pollie 

dear?" 

But  this  cold  sort  of  ridicule  from  Winny  froze 
poor  little  Pollie.  She  pulled  away  from  her,  and  sat 
looking  at  her  brother  with  her  eyes  glimmering  upon 
him  through  tears. 

"I'm  going  to  West  Point,"  said  Willy  stiffly, 
"  but  thank  you  all  the  same." 

"  Oh  ! 99  said  Winny,  and  she  looked  up  at  Willy  for 
the  least  little  second,  as  if,  perhaps,  he  were  a  hero ; 
but  presently  a  provoking,  a  triumphant  smile  rippled 
over  her  face,  and  then  that  died  away  in  a  sweet, 
compassionate  expression.  She  spoke,  when  she  spoke 
again,  as  though  she  were  a  dozen  years  older  than 
he.  "  We  little  girls  are  not  fit  to  advise  you,  Willy. 
Will  you  not  talk  with  papa? " 

u  Oh !  my  mind  is  made  up/'  said  Willy.  "  I  made 
it  up  last  night." 

Winny  tossed  her  head,  and  looked  naughty  again. 

"Then,  I  suppose,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
Only,  pray,  when  do  you  leave  for  West  Point  ? 99 

There  was  so  much  concealed  meaning  in  her  tones 
that  Willy  looked  at  her  instead  of  answering.  She 
veiled  her  amusement,  her  triumph,  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  looked  at  him. 

"  I — I  had  not  set  the  time  as  I  know  of,"  he  said. 

Suddenly,  with  a  lovely  little  gesture,  Winny  flung 
her  naughtiness  aside  again. 
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u  Willy,"  she  said,  u  there  is  a  great,  great  deal 
about  West  Point.  You  must  talk  with  papa.  You 
are  going  on  mistaken, — so  mistaken.  Believe  me, 
dear  boy." 

Pollie,  too,  stole  her  hand  into  his. 

"  Do,  Willy." 

"  What 's  the  use,  when  I  Ve  made  up  my  mind  ?  ,J 
said  Willy. 

AVinny  dropped  the  hand  she  held  impatiently. 

"  Willy  Potter,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you. 
You  try  me.  You  have  yet  to  learn  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  use,  unless  you  are  a  prodigy,  and"  don't  need 
any  advice  or  knowledge.  I  fancy  you  will  be  the 
first  boy  that  got  into  West  Point  without  any  help 
from  older  folks.  Willy  Potter,  your  ignorance  is 
perfectly  exasperating ! " 

And  Winny  turned  her  face  away  from  him  to  his 
sister,  and  big  tears  of  rage  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Little  Pollie  took  up  the  matter  thereJ 

"  Willy,  you  ought  to  hear  what  she  says.  You 
were  just  speaking  about  being  so  sensible  and  talking 
things  over.  Wliy  don't  you,  then  ?  You  don't  know 
about  going  to  W7est  Point  much  ;  it  isn't  likely  ;  and 
if  you  would  talk  it  over  with  auntie  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jeffries  you  would  find  out  many  things ;  and 
you  don't  know  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  friends 
to  help  you  and  to  be  proud  of  you." 

44  Oh,  he  don't  wish  for  friends/'  put  in  Winny. 
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"Yes,  he  does,"  said  Willy.  "But  he  wants  to 
show  his  friends  he  can  help  himself,  and  start  off  for 
once  in  a  right  way,  all  of  himself.  I  shall  go  to 
West  Point  and  enter  my  name,  and  pull  through 
straight  and  steady.  I 'm  not  going  to  fool  about  the 
business  at  all.  After  I  've  done  something  then  we  '11 
talk  it  over  if  you  like." 

Willy,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  had  swelled  up  like  a 
young  colonel,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  upon  his  girl-listeners  as  he  closed  with  all  of  a 
man's  lordliness. 

Winny's  cheeks  glowed  again.  lt  Willy  Potter  ! 99 
she  cried,  "  I  tell  you  once  more  that  your  ignorance 
is  perfectly  sublime  !  It  is  almost  too  perfect  to  spoil ! 
But  see  here.  Do  you  fancy  it  is  only  to  take  the 
cars,  and  get  out  at  West  Point,  and  enter  your  name  ? 
That  is  just  your  idea,  Willy  Potter.  A  girl  knows 
more  than  that !  Just  listen  and  hear  if  she  don't. 
You  never  once  have  dreamed,  I  am  certain,  that 
even  your  liberty  to  go  there  depended  wholly  on 
the  Congressman  in  your  Congressional  District,  or, 
rather,  on  a  grand  competitive  examination  of  all  the 
young  men  in  that  district  who  wish  to  go  to  West 
Point ;  and  that  you 've  got  to  go  to  school  to  study 
books  you  have  never  even  looked  into  yet,  before 
you  can  meet  that  examination.  And  then,  when 
you've  distanced  all  those  other  young  men,  and 
gotten  yourself  there,  there's  the  awfullest  regular 
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studying  of  dry,  old,  military  books, — I  don't  know 
what,  but  there  certainly  are  books.  Willy  Potter, 
you,  of  all  boys,  going  to  West  Point  to  be  a  soldier, 
— an  officer!  Oh  yes,  of  course  &n  officer,  and — 
without  an  education ! " 

Willy  was  as  pale,  by  the  time  she  was  through,  as 
Winny  was  red  when  she  began. 

There  was  a  prodigious  silence  for  a  moment. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Winny ,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  You  are  welcome  entirely,  Mr.  Willy,"  said  she. 

"  Good-day,"  said  he. 

et  Good-day,''  said  she. 

When  the  girls  were  alone  Winny's  bright  head 
dropped  on  the  little  sister's  shoulder.  "  I  have  done 
it  now,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "but  I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Oh,  why  didn't  you  coax  him  ? "  sighed  Pollie. 

"  I  couldn't.  I  can't.  I  think  I  will  always  ;  and 
then  he  is  so  stupid,  so  obstinate  too,  I  can't  help  but 
flash.  And  why  should  I  care  ?  He  couldn't  go  to 
West  Point,  as  you  must  see. 

"  No,"  sighed  Pollie,  "  of  course  not." 

And  then  the  two  girls  had  a  little  cry. 

Winny  had  come  to  stay  all  day ;  but  they  didn't 
see  anything  more  of  Polly  Witter.  He  wasn't  at 
dinner.  "  Winny,  I 'm  afraid  he 's  gone  off,"  the  little 
sister  whispered. 

Aunt  Clarissa  overheard  her.    "  Oh  no,"  said  she. 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  "  asked  Winny. 
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"  No,  dear  ;  but  he  came  to  me  this  forenoon  and 
said  I  wasn't  to  let  4  those  girls 9  make  me  think  he 
had  run  away,  for  he  never  should  run  away  again  for 
nobody.  'And  if  they  ask/  said  he,  'tell  'em  I'm 
facing  the  foe  already,  without  having  gone  to  West 
Point.'  I  suppose,  dears,  you  know  best  what  that 
means." 

Little  Pollie  told  her  then  about  the  talk  on  the 
hay.  Auntie  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  she  said  that 
no  doubt  Willy  was  right  in  his  feeling,  and  was 
meant  to  be  a  man  of  action ;  and  if  he  would  begin 
at  the  right  end  of  things  she  would  help  him. 
•  ••••• 

Willy  was  "  facing  the  foe." 

And  the  "foe"  was  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  the  man  of  affairs. 

Willy  found  him  closeted  in  the  library  of  his 
country  house,  with  a  couple  of  railroad  directors. 
Waiting,  hat  in  hand,  he  heard  what  was  said. 

"  0  Master  Potter,  is  it,  and  to  see  me  ?  Of 
course." 

And  then  Mr.  Jeffries  excused  himself  and  came 
out  and  sat  down  in  the  verandah  where  Willy  was. 
Said  he,  i(  As  you  are  not  a  boy  to  make  idle  requests, 
here  I  am  at  your  service — for  ten  minutes." 

Thus  the  foe. 

Willy  stood  by  his  guns  manfully. 

He  confessed  he  wished  to  be  a  man  of  mark; 
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il  and  Mr.  Jeffries,"  said  he,  "  I  hate  going  to  school, 
and  Miss  Winny  and  my  sister  think  I  cant  be  any- 
thing without  booh.    How  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  are  wrong,''  said  Mr.  Jeffries  drily, 
44  altogether  wrong.  You  might  become  a  tolerable 
cooper,  or  a  shoemaker,  or  possibly  a  carpenter. 
Don't  let  the  girls  discourage  you,  Willy,  if  your 
heart  is  set  to  get  on  without  an  education ! 99 

'  Willy's  lips  grew  dry,  his  cheeks  hot.  He  hardly 
knew  how  the  words  came,  or  what  words  he  used, 
but  he  heard  himself  talking  about  "  West  Point." 

After  a  moment  Mr.  Jeffries  got  up  and  went  over 
to  the  boy.  u  West  Point  it  shall  be,  if  you  mean  it. 
But  you  only  get  there,  my  boy,  as  the  little  girls 
told  you,  through  the  schoolrooms.  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  think  a  soldier  has  a  free  life.  A  soldier's  life  is 
all  drill!" 

Polly's  hand  was  taken,  and  a  warm  and  kindly  in- 
terest beamed  upon  him.  "Good-for-Nothing  Polly" 
then  and  there  surrendered  to  the  beneficent  dominion 
of  the  stronger  and  wiser  will ;  and  he  never  was  so 
much  a  man  as  then,  unless  it  was  when  he  took  his 
little  sister  in  his  arms  at  the  depot,  and  kissed  and 
comforted  her.  Ah,  he  could  not  become  a  strong 
and  disciplined  and  ready  man  without  becoming  first 
the  obedient  boy,  the  teachable  boy. 

He  looked  up  into  Mr.  Jeffries'  eyes  gently,  grate- 
fully, and  smiled.  44  Well,  I  '11  do  it,"  he  said.  44 1 'd 
II 
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be  a  fine  soldier,  wouldn't  I,  if  a  book  drove  me  back 
at  the  start  ?  Mr.  Jeffries,  if  you  '11  tell  me  what  to 
do  1 11  do  it,  no  matter  what  it  is,  if  father  and 
mother  11  see  me  through." 

The  railroad  magnates  in  the  library  were  enter- 
taining themselves  well  enough,  it  seemed.  Mr. 
Jeffries  sat  down  by  the  boy,  and  patiently  mapped 
out  for  him  the  course  which  should  fit  him  to  com- 
pete for  a  cadetship. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Willy.  "And  I 
also  understand  that  after  all  this  study  my  chance  is 
only  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  twenty,  perhaps,  of  getting 
an  appointment." 

Cl  It  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Jeffries. 

Willy  smiled  bravely.  "  But  1 11  be  fitted  for  some' 
thing  anyway  by  that  time,"  said  he. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"GOING  A  PIECE." 

"Polly  Witter"  went  back  to  Aunt  Clarissa's, 
his  boyish  lips  set  like  a  mans.  Not  much  like  the 
whistling  young  rogue  who  went  over  to  plan  this 
same  visit  to  Michigan  with  Chris  Steuben  so  few 
weeks  ago ! 

Not  a  word  did  he  say,  not  until  Winny  was 
tying  on  her  hat  to  go  home.  Then  he  waylaid 
Pollie.  She  was  going  after  her  hat,  and  he  knew 
she  was. 

"  See  here,"  said  he.  u  You  're  going  a  piece  with 
her,  girls  always  1  go  a  piece '  with  each  other,  don't 
they  ?  Well,  then,  /  want  to  say  a  word  to  her,  and 
if  you  don't  mind,  Til  go  in  your  place."  ! 

"Well,"  said  Pollie,  staring  at  him,  "you  can,  if 
you  want  to." 

Willy  came  out,  hat  in  hand,  when  Winny  was  \ 
talking  with  Aunt  Clarissa.    When  she  was  ready  to 
go,  he  said  he  was  going  down  to  the  village,  and  he 
walked  by  her  side  down  to  the  gate. 

Winny,  out  of  the  corners  of  her  bright  eyes, 
looked  at  him,  and  she  said  not  a  word  to  Pollie  sceur 
about  u  going  a  piece." 
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They  went  on  without  speaking  ever  so  far.  Willy's 
eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  distant  horizon,  while 
a  red  spot  burned  on  either  cheek.  Winny,  demure 
as  a  kitten,  resolved  that  she  would  not  speak  first ; 
but  she  did. 

"Well,"  said  she  saucily,  "I  am  ready  for  the 
apologies." 

"Apologies?"  Willie  looked  around  at  her  puzzled. 
"Apologies?  Oh,  in  the  barn?  I  was  rude,  wasn't 
I  ?  Well,  Miss  [.Winny,  will  it  be  the  same  as  an 
apology  if  I  tell  you  that  I  left  you  to  go  and  do 
just  as  you  said — to  go  home  and  to  go  to  school, 
and  to  get  to  West  Point,  or  somewhere,  in  the  re- 
gular way  ?  M 

"You  did?  You  are?  How?"  asked  Winny, 
her  pretty  face  all  interest. 

"Just  as  you  said.  I  went  to  your  father  for 
advice." 

"  0  Willy,  did  you  do  that  ?"  And  she  looked  like 
a  little  angel  in  her  grateful  gladness.  "  Well,  you 
have  come  right  at  last!  You  haven't  shamed  me! 
Oh,  dear  boy,  I  knew  all  the  while  what  you  could 
be  !5'  And  then  she  added  the  most  unlikely  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  girl  of  fourteen  to  say:  "Dear 
boy,  I  believe  you  are  going  to  be  both  a  good  man 
and  a  great  man,  and  now,  every  single  day  of  my 
life  I  shall  ask  God  to  bring  it  so." 

There  was  a  long  silence.    The  two  stood  at  the 
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corner  where  they  were  to  part.  Winny  turned 
away  at  last ;  she  had  said  the  most  solemn  thing  of 
her  sweet,  girlish  life,  and  now  she  longed  to  reach 
the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  where  all  by  herself 
she  might  a  weep  a  little  weep."  Master  Willy  turned 
too,  down  toward  the  village.  He  had  just  heard  the 
most  solemn  words  that  ever  yet  had  been  addressed 
to  him. 

He  took  a  step,  then  abruptly  turned  back.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  Miss  Winny,  if  you  are  going  to  do  that 
thing  you  said,  I  must  and  I  will  try  to  be  what  you 
expect." 

Winny,  as  she  gave  the  hand  he  reached  for,  saw 
in  his  eyes  that  it  was  a  promise.  She  gave  him  both 
hands.  "  Dear  boy,  I  have  saved  you  !  I  knew  I 
should.  And  please,  I  shall  hear  how  it  comes  out 
in  some  way — I  must  know." 

"  Oh,  you  and  Pollie'll  be  writing,"  said  Willy 
awkwardly.    And  then  they  said  good-bye. 

"  You  keep  your  word  now,"  said  Winny. 

"  And  you  keep  your  word  to  do  that  for  me  what 
you  said,"  replied  Polly  Witter. 

•  •••••• 

Evening  quiet,  the  stillness  of  a  house  where  there 
are  no  children  to  break  it,  reigns  in  the  little  Potter 
house.  But  outside  the  house  is  being  surrounded ; 
not  as  it  used  to  be  by  impish  boys,  with  designs  on 
the  door-bell,  "  Polly  Witter  "  at  their  head,  but  still 
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by  folks  smiling  with  mischief,  and  "  Polly  Witter " 
their  leader.  A  lady  and  a  little  girl  are  following 
him  as  well  as  they  can  in  a  careful  visitation  to  each 
window.  Aunt  Clarissa  thinks  it  great  business  for 
her;  but  Pollie  soeur  is  patiently  content  to  grope 
about  in  the  darkness  among  the  flower-beds  and 
shrubbery,  if  that 's  the  way  Willy  likes  best  to  come 
home. 

"  Oh,  here  they  are,"  he  says  under  his  breath. 
"  Mother 's  got  her  sewing  in  the  parlour — what 's  up  ? 
Come  here  and  see  'em,  auntie !  . 

Absurd  as  it  is,  Aunt  Clarissa  stumbles  up  among 
the  asters  and  dahlias  that  grow  on  the  border,  and 
presses  close  to  the  window.  She  sees  bending  over 
his  newspaper  a  silent,  grizzly-bearded,  middle-aged 
man,  and  near  him,  bending  over  her  sewing,  a  silent, 
sorrowful-looking,  middle-aged  woman.  So  this  is  her 
brother,  and  this  her  brother's  wife?  Her  brother 
was  a  laughing,  bold  boy  like  Willy  when  she  saw 
him  last.  She  gazes  through  the  window  long  and 
fixedly.    It  is  a  gloomy  home  scene. 

"  Willy,  Willy, — have  you,  is  it  you  who  have  made 
your  father  and  mother  look  like  this  ?  " 

It  sobers  the  smiling  rosy  face.  He  gives  her 
a  look  of  intelligence  and  contrition,  sad  to  see 
on  so  young  a  face,  and  steps  aside,  shrinks  into 
silence. 

Aunt  Clarissa  recovers  herself    "  Well3  dear/'  shq 
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says,  u  if  it  was  you,  why  it  is  also  you  who  are  to 
make  them  glad  again,  you  know." 

But  Willy,  standing  in  the  shadow,  brushes  scald- 
ing tears  out  of  his  eyes,  one  after  another.  As  they 
wait  for  him  the  gate  clicks,  and  two  persons  come 
up  to  the  door  and  go  in.  The  hall  light  falls  on 
them,  and  Willy  says  excitedly,  his  tears  nowhere, 
"That's  Chris  Steuben  and  his  mother,  I'll  bet  a 
cooky  !  Come  on  ! "  he  adds,  and  he  bounds  up  the 
steps  and  gives  the  bell  a  sharp  pull,  a  pull  that  leaves 
the  bell  in  his  hands. 

"  There,  Willy,  you 've  broke  the  wire  ?  "  whispers 
Pollie  in  dismay. 

"Bet  I  have  too,"  says  Willy,  just  as  some  one 
opens  the  door. 

It  is  his  mother.  She  knows  the  bell  wire  is  broken, 
and  there  is  not  the  most  patient  expression  on  her 
face.  Willy  has  intended  to  stand  still,  perfectly  still, 
and  enjoy  her  surprise;  but  he  cries  out,  ( 4  Hello, 
mother ! "  and  his  mother's  arms  are  round  him,  and 
there  are  wet,  wet  cheeks  and  smiling  kisses,  and 
Willy  gets  away  wiping  his  eyes  vigorously. 

Mr.  Potter  is  aware  something  is  going  on  in  the 
hall.    Willy  confronts  him  as  he  steps  out. 

"  Hello,  father !"  says  Willy. 

"Hello,  William!"  says  his  father.  The  hand- 
shake is  all  that  need  be  in  the  way  of  a  perfect 
settlement  of  matters  past  and  to  Qoms, 
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Willy  leaves  them  both  to  Pollie  sceur  and  Aunt 
Clarissa,  and  strides  into  the  parlour.  It  is  Chris 
Steuben  and  his  mother;  and  the  two  boys  say 
i(  Hello  !  "  to  each  other  simultaneously. 

"  Got  back,  have  you  ?  "  says  Chris. 

"  Yes.  Had  a  splendid  time," -says  Polly.  "You 'd 
better  gone  along." 

H  Back  to  stay  ?  "  says  Chris. 

Willy  nods  and  starts  off  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
room.  How  good  all  the  stiff  pictures,  all  the  little, 
little  vases,  all  the  old  books  look  to  him !  But 
Clarissa,  little  Potter,  father,  mother,  dance  all  to- 
gether in  a  sort  of  sunny  mist  as  they  enter.  He 
hears  their  conversation  as  something  in  a  story.  He 
goes  up  to  Aunt  Clarissa  presently.  "  Have  you 
done  it  ?  99  he  says. 

"Yes,"  she  whispers,  giving  him  a  pat.  "Your 
father  and  mother  both  say,  '  anything,  anything,  that 
the  education  proves  to  make  of  him ! '  It 's  just  your 
own  fight  now  with  the  books,  Willy,  and  you  know 
I  '11  see  you  through." 

"  All  right ! "  says  Willy,  starting  off  again. 

He  meets  fond  happy  eyes  everywhere.  How 
happy  these  approving  glances  make  him !  He  sits 
down  by  his  mother,  and  says  frankly  that  it  is 
"  cosey." 

The  simple  speech  brings  a  tearful  light  over  the 

mothers  face, 
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"  Willy,"  she  says  penitently,  "  I 'm  going  to  keep 
it  cosey." 

And  then  "  Good-for-Nothing  Polly "  utters  three 
little  words  which  on  the  weary  sick-bed  he  had  re- 
solved he  would  say  should  he  ever  live  to  reach 
home. 

u  Forgive  me,  mother  !  " 

No  boy  out  of  history  or  in  ever  said  more  manly 
words. 


THE  END. 
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